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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXVIII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Coming down the Atlantie Coast 
Line from Weldon to Wilmington we 
were more impressed than ever with 
the importance of intensive farming. 
We noticed before we reached the 
berry section that most of the crops 
of corn and cotton were poor. It 
was a rare thing to see cotton that 
would yield one-half bale per acre; 
the average would not exceed mcre 
than one-half that quantity. 

But as soon as we reached the 
berry region there was quite a dif- 
ference. You could see fields that 
would yield a bale to the acre. The 
heavy manuring required to make a 
large crop of fine strawberries en- 
riched the land so that any crop 
planted on the land when \properly 
worked would yield heavily. What a 
contrast there is in the profits! One 
bale of cotton at present prices 
would be $50. One-fourth of a bale 
would be only $12.50 to the acre. 

U. S. Deputy Marshal Council 
Meares, of Cumberland County, gave 
us the following bit of news along 
the same line. He took one acre of 
land and manured it some and bought 
one bushel of improved cottonseed 
for which he paid $1.40. He planted 
his crop and gave it good atten- 
tion and gathered two bales of cot- 
ton. Let us see if it paid. 

Let us put down the cost of ma- 
nure, seed and extra work at $25. 
Now two bales at $50 per bale would 
be $100; deduct extra cost of $25, 
which $75. 
amount with $12.50 per acre. 

Now we want to ask a question— 
did you ever have much trouble in 
getting cotton picked on land that 
yielded from three-fourths of a bale 
and upward per acre? The picker 
could always make - satisfactory 
wages, while on lands where the yield 
was small, and you had to stoop down 
and part the grass to get the cotton, 
it was almost impossible to get pick- 
ers. 

Some of the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer may be a little sur- 
prised at our mentioning this mat- 
ter at this season of the year; but 
friends, the man who waits till Feb- 
ruary or March to lay his plans will 
not likely improve much. Now we 
want to suggest that every farmer 
who has never tried it, take one acre 
for each staple crop that he plants 
and improve it as much as he can, 








leaves Compare that 


_a plenty of time. 





and keep a careful account of the 
extra labor and manure used, and 
compare results with those from old 
methods. Then he can see whether 
it pays or not. It will be necessary 
to begin early so that you can have 
This is one way 
to solve the labor question. 
HARRY FARMER. 





The Two Kinds of Tobacco Wilt. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I see that some misapprehension 
exists as to the nature of the Gran- 
ville tobacco wilt, regarding which I 
sent you a communication some 
weeks ago. Tobacco growers in some 
parts of the State are confounding 
this wilt, which is a highly contagi- 
ous disease, leading to the death of 
the plant, and which, when it has 
once gained a foot-hold in the field, 
prohibits the culture of tobaceo in 
that field for several years, with a 
more ordinary and 
harmless filt due to local changes in 
climate and moisture. 

Every tobacco grower notes that 
under certain conditions of climate, 
the leaves of the tobaceo will sud 
denly droop, but this condition of 
wilt is not maintained for e 
time, and the plant rapidly recovers 
when proper conditions are restored. 
Another kind of wilt is caused by the 
sore-skin, by bruises of the stalk near 
the surface of the ground, and by the 
attack of any animal which cuts off 
the plant. In such eases the plant 
dies. This, however, is a local dis- 
ease, affecting single scattered plants 
in the field. The Granville tobacco 
wilt differs from any of these, in 


comparatively 


long 


that the disease remains in the soil 
from year to year, growing worse 
each year. 

It is not single isolated plants that 
die, but it is great numbers of them; 
from fifty to ninety or one hundred 
per cent of the plants in the field. 
It is not a temporary wilting. A 
plant once attacked very rarely re- 
covers. It usually dies within a few 
days after the wilting appears. Any 
one who has visited the fields in 
Granville County suffering from the 
true Granville wilt, will never con- 
found this disease with the local dis- 
eases mentioned above, or with the 
wilt due to improper climatie or soil 
conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
F, L. STEVENS. 





Every carpenter who shaves with 
a fore plane borrows the genius of a 
forgotten inventor.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 





Black Rot of the Cabbage. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

For more than fifteen years there 
has existed in North Carolina a very 
serious disease of cabbage and other 
crops of the eabbage family. The 
annual damage in this State from 
this disease is probably more than 
$10,000. Besides cabbage upon which 
it most frequently operates, ths dis- 
ease attacks turnips, kale, cauli- 
flower, mustard, rape, and in fact, 
all crops and weeds of the cabbage 
tribe. 

The disease in cabbage is char- 
acterized by the outermost leaves cf 
the plants, near the edges, turning 
first yellow, then brown and finally 
black. The disease spreads down- 
ward into the main stem and through 
this into the inner leaves of the 
head. While no plant of the cabbage 
kind is wholly exempt, those of a 
loose or spreading habit like the col- 
lard are less damaged than _ those 
which form close heads, like the flat 
Dutch type. 
tagious, spreading from plant to 
plant in the field. Frequently large 
patches of cabbage apparently 
healthy one day are found soft and 
rotten the next. The disease is al- 
ways most virulent in hot, moist 
weather. 

CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 


The disease is very con- 


Black rot of the cabbage and other 
plants of the same family, is caused 
by a germ or microbe (Bacillus cam- 
pestris). This germ lives from year 
to year in the soil, attacking with 
increasing virulence successive crops 
of the cabbage kind, until at length 
it becomes practically impossible to 
grow these crops except upon fresh 
or virgin soil. The germ increases 
during the warmer 
months of the year, or while the tem- 
perature is above 80 degrees F. 


rapidly only 


TREATMENT. 


The treatment for black rot must 
be preventive. of no 
Rotation of 
crops so that no crop of the cabbage 
family shall come upon the same field 
oftener than once in three or four 
years is the first and most essen- 
tial precaution. The seed-bed should 
be made upon fresh ground each 
year, or the bed should be burned 
over as is done for tobacco beds, to 
kill possible germs in the soil. Cab- 
bage, turnip and all other crops of 
this family should be grown only dur- 
ing the cooler months, or while the 
temperature is below 80 degrees F. 
If only a few scattered plants in field 


Spraying is 


value in this. ease. 





show the characteristic yellowing or 
blackening of the leaves, such plants 
should be pulled up and burned. Do 
not throw diseased cabbage leaves or 
plants upon the manure pile. The 
germ can live an indefinite period in 
the manure, will be scattered 
over the fields with the manure. In 
cultivating a field which contains dis- 
eased cabbage or other plants of this 
family, before going into another 
field clean all tools carefully and 
thoroughly to avoid carrying the 
germs into fields as yet free from 
them. Wage a vigorous war against 
shepherd’s purse, pepper grass, and 
all other weeds of the cabbage fam- 
ily, as these may serve to propagate 


and 


the disease during years in which 
other crops occupy the land. 

Except as stated above, no particu- 
lar variety of cabbage is exempted, 
and no special brand of seed wil in- 
sure freedom from the pest. 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Biologist 





“IT am sending you by express a 
small basket of Japanese persim- 
mons of the Hyakume _ variety,” 
writes Mr. A. D. McNair, of South- 
ern Pines. “They are hard now, 
and therefore not fit to eat, but will 
soften within the next two or three 
weeks. I am to leave this place 
next week for Nacogdoches, Texas, 
where I enter the employ of the 
Angelina Orchard Company, and i 
would be pleased to receive The 
Progressive Farmer at my new ad- 
dress.” Mr. McNair has made many 
friends in North Carolina while act- 
ing as superintendent of the South- 
ern Pines Experimental Farm. We 
regret that he is to leave the State, 
but trust that we shall not lose him 
as a correspondent. The persimmons 
are the finest we have ever seen. 





Danville, Va., dispatch: The farm- 
ers of Spring Garden and vicinity 
will sell no more tobaeeo until the 
greatly in- 
creased, and not more than 50. per 


prevailing prices, are 
cent of the crop of 1903 will be plant- 
ed by them next season. - 

Such is the decision reached by the 
planters who gathered at Spring 
Garden recently and perfected an or- 
ganization, to be known as the Spring 
The 


farmers realize that the over-produc- 


Garden Tobacco Growers’ Club. 


{ion should be decreased in order to 
inerease the price. 

In addition to this the club pledges 
itself to encourage diversified farm- 
ing in order to render the growers 
more independent in the future. 
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A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Men from Missouri are aceused of 
always wanting to see things before 
Some of the 
farmers in Macon County, Mo., ac- 


they will believe them. 


eording to the Kansas City Journal, 
have had a practical lesson in scien- 
tifie agriculture which has opened 
their eyes. In-settling an estate, a 
St. Louis lawyer came into posses- 
sion of some almost worthless ‘city 
property. This he traded for some 
land in Maeon County which was re- 
The 
of 


crop had never 


garded as equally valueless. 
was wet most 


the time and a good 


larger part of it 


been raised upon it, and never could 
be, the farmers told him. The law- 
yer called in an engineer and had 
him make plans for a drainage sys- 
tem; then he engaged a_ practical 
farmer who understood the science 
of agriculture and put him to work. 
The land was drained perfectly, a 
bog became a fine meadow, and where 
a swamp had been from time imme- 
morial a bumper corn 


crop was 


raised. The “trade” which was val- 
ued at less than $5 an acre would 
now bring $50. Ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of corn was raised on it 
It is said that half the 
Chariton 
now talking about hiring scientifle 
engineers as farm hands. 
* # * 


last year. 


dwellers in bottoms are 


the 
for a foundation of good blood in 


Commenting upon necessity 
the improvement of stock, the dis- 
tinguished writer, John H. Wallace, 


the 
of 


says in an unpublished letter in 
possession of the Department 
Agriculture: 

“When I commenced to think and 
write about the horse fifty years ago, 
like all other beginners of that day, 
I was as wild as a hawk. I was ter- 
ribly aftlicted the parrot 
of that age, that the way to improve 


with crv 
the horse or any other domestie ani- 
mal was to ‘breed up,’ and I never 
got clear of my affliction till I set 
down to the study of great collee- 
tions of facts. It did not take me 
long to learn then that mere breed- 
ing up was a delusion and a humbug, 
and that the true way to breed was 
to go to the horse that possessed the 
qualities and could do what I wanted 
my colt to possess and do. 

“In other words, adopt the simple 
formula that ‘like begets like.” In 
looking back over the acts of a long 
life, I think that if I have done any- 
thing that may live after me, it is 
the promulgation and support of this 
great central truth applied to 
breeding horses. It met with much 
and bitter opposition 


as 


for a long 
time, but it has now become the law 
of the land.” 
* * # 
The amateur poultry raiser must 
100 
out of every 100 eggs placed under 


not figure on raising chickens 


the hen or the incubator. Suecessful 
poultrymen say that if 40 per cent 
of the eggs set, develop into useful 
chickens, the reeord is a good one. 
* * *% 

That close confinement of the pig 
birth to of marketing 
tends to injure the quality of pork 


from time 





is shown by some experiments noted 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Hogs thrive on acid, however, and 
the feeding of dairy products, which 
contain acids, tends to compensate 
to a great degree for lack of exer- 
cise in the animals. A compendium 
of experiments published by the De- 
partment shows considerable judg- 
ment necessary in Tfeeding if firm, 
The con- 
with pigs 
and a 
mixed diet, or if the feed consists of 


sweet bacon is to result. 
elusion is reached that 


having sufficient exercise 
dairy by-products until they are one 
hundred pounds heavy they can be 
finished off with corn without injur- 
ing the quality of bacon, whereas if 
eorn is fed earlier it produces soft, 
undesirable meat. A feed consisting 
of barley alone or in combination 
with oats and middlings produced 
very fine bacon. Peas did likewise. 
So far as experiments have shown 
root crops did not affect the firm- 
ness of the bacon. 
* * ® 

Every farmer is now familiar with 
the fact that the clover family, in- 
cluding peas, beans, cow-peas, ete., 
the air. 
important and 
of plant food. 
The way to seeure nitrogen on the 
farm then is to plant and_ either 
plow under or feed to stock the ni- 
When it 
is known that nitrogen forms nearly 
four-fifths of the air, it is seen that 
an inexhaustible supply of fertility 
is hanging over every man’s acre. 


obtains its nitrogen from 
Nitrogen is the most 


expensive constituent 


trogen-producing plants. 


The question is simply how to cap- 
ture it. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Farmers and the Agricultural College. 
There has a wonderful change tak- 
en place between the farmers and the 
agricultural colleges of the various 
States. 
the farmers, as a rule, had no use for 
the agricultural college. First, they 
did not feel the need of it. The land 
was rich, the crops were good, there 


Fifteen or twenty years ago 


was no complaint of worn out lands 
on the one hand, and on the other 
they regarded the agricultural col- 
lege as made un of a lot of theorists 
doing faney farming and who had 
nothing to teach them. To be per- 
fectly honest about it, there was little 
agriculture in the agricultural 
leges of those days. 


col- 
Few men in ahy 
State realized the possibilities of the 
agricultural college or the help that 
if properly managed it might give 
the farmer, and fewer still recog- 
nized the great need that the farm- 
ers would have for 
the lands would become 
hausted of their virgin fertility. 


these colleges 


when ex- 

Before the colleges could have the 
confidence of the farmers, they must 
that they could teach 
something that the farmer needs to 
know. 


demonstrate 


Such men as Professor Tur- 
ner, of Illinois, Henry of Wisconsin, 
Wilson of Iowa, and others in va- 
rious States were instrumental 
the farmers that they 
needed a college only as much as the 
college needed them. 


in 
convincing 


During these years the colleges 








have very greatly increased their 
efficiency. They have demonstrated 
to the farmers that they can teach 
them how to cultivate their lands, 
that there is a science as well as an 
art in farming, how to select seed, 
furnish them with new and improved 
varieties, and teach them lessons in 
stock feeding, in judging, and in 
breeding that they never dreamed 
of before. When this was done the 
farmers began to prick up their ears 
and inquire, began to read reports 
of the stations, listen to lecturers 
from the college, ask questions, and 
finally, test these new theories until 
now all progressive farmers look to 
the agricultural colleges for help. 
It was a hard thing to teach farm- 
Some of the colleges 
had to demonstrate in the most di- 
rect and practical way that 
could teach the farmers a thing or 
two worth knowing. 


ers all this. 
they 


For exaniple, 
the Kansas College purchased half 
of a farmer’s herd of hogs, taking a 
fair average of the lot. They fat- 
tened the hogs in 50 days while the 
farmer, doing the best he could, 
eould not get his ready for market 
in less than 110 days. The College 
fed less, fed at less risk of disease, 
in half the 
The College by feeding alfal- 
fa hay: to fattening hogs secured 868 
pounds of pork per ton of hay fed. 
They went out among the farmers 
and bought scrub cows and demon- 
strated to them that it paid to send 
the cow to college. They demon- 
strated that by feeding a balanced 
ration they could fit steers for mar- 
ket in from 80 to 100 days while it 
took the farmer from five to seven 
months, and all that the farmer lack- 
ed was the “know-how” which the 
College was -prepared to teach. 
Many of the other colleges have 
done practically the thing. 
When the colleges began to do this, 
the farmers began to visit them and 


and secured the result 
time. 


same 


excursions to the various colleges af- 
ter harvest became the order of the 
day, and the more farmers saw of 
the practical workings of these col- 
leges the more satisfied they were 
with them, the more ready they were 
to send their sons, the more anxious 
they were to attend short courses 
themselves, and the more ready they 
were t@ instruct their representa- 
tives in the various Legislatures to 
give the colleges what they wanted. 

And this is but the beginning. We 
are on the eve of a great agricultu- 
ral revival and while, as in all revi- 
vals, there will be some blacksliders, 
nevertheless, the effectual teaching 
of agricultural colleges, whether to 
boys in the long courses or farmers 
in the short courses, will be to give 


a general, lasting up-lift to the 
sause of agriculture in all the 
States of the West.—Des Moines 


(Iowa) Farmer. 





“There is a farmer in this coun- 
ty,” said Alderman J. FE. Stack yes- 
terday, “who has never done a thing 
in his life but farm, not even has he 
run a country store nor been a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. Yet not long ago 
he deposited $2,000 in a bank, in my 
presence, which he said was profit off 
his farm for last year and the year 
before.”—Monroe Journal. 








Big Money in Apples. 


“ T paid fifty cents a peck for these 
apples,” said President Winston of 
the A. & M. College, yesterday to 
a Post reporter, “and I could get 
no good ones at less price. But what 
strikes me is that all the apples on 
the Raleigh market are from the 
North, when it is said that North 
Carolina produces as fine apples as 
ean be found in America.” 

Good apples are selling here now 
at from forty to fifty cents a peck, 
and that means six dollars a barrel. 
Most of the apples are from New 
York State, and none of them are 
North Carolina. Yet at the 
present prices six barrels of apples 
would bring almost as much as a 
bale of cotton. Why North Carolina 
apples cannot supply North Carolina 
markets and keep the money in the 
State is a question that puzzles the 
average man.—Raleigh Post. 


from 





The Tobacco Situation. 

Several prominent officials of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, of Great 
Britain, snent the night at the Ben- 
bow last night, coming from Dur- 
ham, and leaving early this morning 
for Danville. In the party were 
Messrs. James McDonald, W. C. 
Reed and W. A. Smith, of Richmond; 
W. Butler, of London, and W. N. 
Mitchell, of Glasgow, Seotland. Of 
of these gentlemen 
would talk for publication, but lead- 
ing tobaceconists of Greensboro, 
struck by the presence of this party 
of world-wide tobacco fame, did talk, 
and the topie was the difference in 
tobacco prices now, when the Im- 
perial and the American Tobacco 
Company hold the tobacco market in 
a sling, and last year, when fair and 
open competition existed. The state- 
ment made by a tobaecconist here 
from Danville, Va., to a group of lo- 
-al tobacconists, is a fair sample of 
the conversation. It is worth while 
to note that this was not so-called 
croaks from farmer producers, but 
the opinion of expert tobacco deal- 
ers, not, it is true, affliated with the 
trust. Said the Danville man: 
“There is not a case in the econom- 
ie history of the country which has 
so plainly illustrated the power of 
the trust as the condition of the to- 
bacco market to-day, and this time 
last year. Then tobacco was bring- 
ing living prices, good prices, but 
nothing beyond its real value; there 
is a consolidation of the great over- 
shadowing corporations, the Imperial 
and the American Tobacco Company, 
and as a result, private and indepen- 
dent buyers are completely shut out 
from the market, the trust fixes its 
own price, farmers are getting noth- 
ing for their year’s work and in- 
vestment, the condition of many is 
pitiable. They have got to playing 
off rival towns, competing for the 
wagon trade in that way. It is com- 
monly reported, in trade circles, that 
just as the new year opened in this 
section, the president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company had a confer- 
ence with members of that trust in 
Winston, and agreed that the farm- 
ers could stand lower prices, and ac- 
cordingly set them lower. Prices are 
shameful.”—Greensboro Cor. Char- 
lotte Observer. 


course none 
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NOVEMBER FARM WORK. 

Selections-from Col. J. B. Killebrew’s 
Department of Practical Suggestion in 
Southern Farm Magazine. 


Indian corn should seldom be har- 
vested before the heavy frosts of No- 
vember have seasoned it by removing 
the sap from the cob and by drying 
the grain. In the Northern States 
the ears are “husked” from the stalks 
that have been cut and stacked in the 
field. In the South it is most fre- 
quently gathered from the standing 
stalks, and is rarely deprived of its 
shucks or husks. Several very good 
reasons are assigned for this practice. 
First, the shuck protects it against 
the ravages of the corn weevil and to 
It 
also requires less time to harvest the 
crop, and it is not so liable to be 
eaught and injured by fall rains. 

GATHERING OORN, 


some extent from other vermin. 


It was onee the practice in the 
South to shuck all the corn before 
putting it in the cribs, but experience 
has shown that corn keeps sweeter 
and better with the shucks on them. 
When they are removed only as the 
corn is needed, the shucks are made 
to inerease the rations of the horses 
and eattle, to which the corn is fed. 
One precaution is very necessary 
when the corn is put up in the shueks. 
It must be very dry, and it should 
be slip-shucked—that is to say, the 
coarse outer portion of the shucks 
should be left on the stalk and only 
the fine and silky portions on the ear. 
While it requires more crib room to 
the 
yet the compensatory advantages re- 


hold the corn with shueks on, 


sulting from putting it up in the 
shucks are not to be despised or ig- 
nored. It is a good practice to sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, the small and 
immature ears from those that are 
perfect. The ealled 


“nubbins,” will serve just as well for 


smaller ears, 
fattening hogs and for feeding eattle, 
but they do not sell so well, nor is 
the grain so desirable for milling 
purposes. 


SELECTION OF SEED 


The saving of the best ears for seed 
for the coming crop is a matter the 
importance of which is searcely ap- 
preciated by the majority of farmers. 
The crop is largely increased or di- 
minished by the quality of the seed 
planted. 
been brought to their high standard 


The very best varieties have 


of excellence by a careful selection of 
the largest and best ears from the 
most prolifie stalks. The comparison 
of the stalks and ears can only be 
made before the corn is gathered. A 
careful person should go before the 
gathering force for this purpose. The 
and _best-developed 
ears should be the first principle of 
selection. 


longest, largest 


If such ears can be gath- 
bearing ‘two or 
This in- 
dieates fecundity and vigorous vi- 
tality. 
also important. 


ered from _ stalks 


more, so much the better. 


The quality of the grain is 
In the selection of 
seed, pay attention to the length and 
size of the grain and the compact- 
ness of the ear. A red cob is said 
to indicate more strength of consti- 
tution than a white cob. A variety 





with colored grains, either red or 
yellow, is thought to be better for 
fattening stock, but this may be 
doubted. Such a variety is unfit for 
milling purposes in this country, but 
is used in Great Britain under the 
name of Indian meal. The best form 
of grain resembles the keystone in 
an arch or wedge-shaped, in which 
the length is twice the breadth and 
the thickness—about a sixteenth of 
an inch. The grain should be sym- 
metrical, not rounded on one side 
and straight on another, but with the 
upper end slightly rounded at the 
corners, running off in two straight 
lines approaching approximately a 
common centre. 

Grain too flinty is objectionable, 
because 4t is too hard to be properly 
masticated by stock, but when the 
grain is too soft it will be lacking 
in those gums and oils that preserve 
it from decay. The best varieties are 
those that are intermediate between 
Indian corn may be divided 
into four distinct groups—the flint 
corn of the seacoast States, the dent 
eorn of the West and South, the su- 
gar varieties, containing gum, sugar, 
oil and but little starch, and the 
squaw or flour corn. The two last 
varieties marked by tenderness, 
filled starch 
granules, which readily break itno 
powder; the flint 
largely of gum and oil, and the dent 


the two. 


are 
the skin being with 
varieties contain 


varieties as largely of starch and oil. 
In selecting corn for bread the flint 
varieties are to be preferred; for 
feeding to stock the dent varieties; 
for roasting ears the sugar varieties, 
and for making starch the flour-corn 
varieties. 


HOW SEED SELECTION PAYS. 


The genealogy of the corn should 


be considered. Corn must have a 
good ancestry, noted for fecundity 


and vitality, as well as other good 
qualities, such as early maturing and 
In 


an interesting experiment made by 


freedom from fungus growths. 


Dr. Sturtevant as to the importance 
of seed in growing corn he sums up 
his conclusions by saying: 

“My attention was forcibly called 
to the importanee of the seed in 
1875, the seed used appearing to the 
eye of equally good quality, but from 
different The field was of 
like history, was manured alike with 


sources. 


barn-yard manure, and was cultivat- 
ed as one field. 


Bushels 
Shelled 
Corn 
Seed corn A yielded with ma- 
WOTDR GO pce os Gi ahaa Eeaee aie 
Seed corn A yielded without 
MAAMTO: 4s 5acencakcssenes OF 
Seed corn B yielded with ma- 
DREN one sigs ieee ae ale ea eo abe 


“Tere the better seed yieled, with- 
out manure, more than the inferior 
seed with manure, and under equiva- 
lent circumstances the better seed 
yielded just double the crop of the 
inferior.” 

It is at once painful to contem- 
plate and discreditable to our agri- 
culture to see the low character of 
the corn often harvested from rich 





soils. There is no uniformity in size 
of the ear nor in the quality of the 
grain as shown by appearance, 





weight, nutritive elements or color. 
Oftentimes it is a mixed conglomera- 
tion of many varieties and colors, 
sach degenerated from the high type 
from which it sprang, sunken in its 
worth, weakened in its constitution 
and incapable of a healthy fruition. 

To-day this selection of seed corn 
is one of the most important duties 
which the farmer owes to himself or 
to his country from an agricultural 
or material point of view. 

All varieties should be planted in 
separate fields, as far apart as possi- 
ble, to prevent mixing and deteriorat- 
ing into mongrel breeds. 

HOG KILLING. 


In all the swine-producing States 
of the South the best time for kill- 
ing hogs on the farms generally oc- 
curs the last week in November or 
the first week in December. The air 
is then cool and frosty. Cold enough 
to drive out the animal heat is all 
In fact, 
weather is much better for making 


that is required. frosty 
good pork and bacon than freezing 
weather, for the reason that the meat 
will absorb the salt and other pre- 
servatives much more readily in 
moderately cold weather. 

GOOD HAMS. 


It is a great art to make good 
hams, and the initial work must be 
done when the meat is cut up to be 
salted. Hams should be cut out and 
symmetrically by rounding 
the fatty ends. After they are thor- 
oughly cold sprinke the fleshy parts 
with salt lightly, so as to extract any 


shaped 


blood that may remain. Let the hams 
rest for a day or two after this if the 
weather is Then ten 
three ounces of 
of 
sugar and about one ounce of red 
pepper for every hundred pounds of 
hams. 


cool. use 
pounds of good salt, 


saltpeter, three pounds brown 


Make of these a brine by add- 
ing four or five gallons of water. 
Put the hams in a cask with one end 
open and pour the brine over them 
until they are 
Be sure that they are kept under the 
brine, and it may be necessary to add 
Let them 
remain in~the brine for five or six 


completely covered, 


more from time to time. 


weeks. Then take them out and hang 
them up in a close smoke-house and 
eure with hickory wood, keeping up 
tires until March. 
may then be taken down and rubbed 


slow The hams 
on the fleshy sides with black pepper. 
Afterwards encase each in a separate 
cotton canvas bags, which should be 
coated with a paint made of pulver- 
ized barites, which, though a very 
cheap paint, is more effective in se- 
curing the hams from dampness or 
insects or a disagreeable odor. 

for 
bacon should also be prepared. Nar- 


The meat making breakfast 
row strips should be cut longitudin- 
ally along the thin portion of those 
middlings that show an alteration of 
lean and fat. 
best bacon. 


Young hogs make the 
These strips are put in 
a brine 
hams, but with a larger quantity of 
After remaining in 


similar to that used for 
brown sugar. 
brine for two or three weeks it should 
be taken out, hung in a tight room 
and smoked for three or four days. 
It must then be canvased and hung 








in a dry room unless used at once. 
Many families now make breakfast 
bacon for domestic use. The recipe 
for making it is often varied as ex- 
like more 

Saltpeter 
in liberal quantity ought to be used 
to deepen the red color of the lean 
streaks. 


perience dictates. Some 


salt; others more sugar. 


This adds greatly to its 
beauty and attractiveness, if not to 
the flavor of the bacon. 


BURNING TOBACCO BEDS. 


If other more pressing work will 
permit, plant beds for tobaeco should 
be burned in November. The ground 
is then usually dry, and less fuel, 
and consequently less work, is re- 
quired to burn the ground properly. 
After burning, the bed should be dug 
up and prepared for sowing, but it 
is best to defer sowing the seed until 
the following February or March. 
The effect of the winterfreezes upon 
the soil is in every way beneficial. 

PLOWING, 


The fallowing of land for the next 
corn and tobacco crop should be pros- 
ecuted with vigor during the month 
This 
plowing should be confined to clayey 
No benefit than the 
destruction of insects will result in 
the breaking of sandy land in the 
fall, as the snows and rains of winter 
will run it together. On the other 
hand, clayey soils will be ameliorated 
by a more thorough friability which 
will manifest itself in the following 
spring. 


whenever onnortunity permits. 


loams. other 


Fall plowing is also most 
desirable for tobacco and corn lands, 
as it causes the destruction of many 
insects injurious to these crops. Cut- 
worms are greatly lessened in num- 
especially if the trash be 
burned off before the plows. Disk 
plows do much better work than the 


ber, - and 


old turning plows, as they cut down 
and turn under all bushes an inch in 
diameter and four feet or less in 
Much work in sprouting is 
Not less 
than three horses or mules should be 
And land hav- 


in 


height. 
thus saved to the farmer. 


used in fall plowing. 
ing a soil six or eight inches 
depth with a clayey subsoil will be 
gradually in 
powers by deep plowing. 


productive 
All farm- 


ers should bear in mind that deep 


increased 


plowing on such land may be reck- 
oned high agricultural wisdom. 





A Popular Farmers’ Bulletin. 


An unusual demand has been made 
upon the Department of Agriculture 
for its publication, The Feeding of 


Farm Animals (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No 22), and several reprints have 
been found necessary. Something 


like 75,000 of these bulletins have 
been sent out to farmers in different 
parts of the country. Every farmer 
probably has his own ideas regarding 
the feeding of stoek, but if he is 
progressive, he must be always open 
to suggestion and willing to profit by 
the experience of others, taking into 
consideration the questions of nutri- 
tion, digestibility, palatability and 
the cost of different feeds. We ad- 
vise all readers of The Progressive 
Farmer to apply for copies. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


The session of the Cuban Congress 








opened at Havana. 
All negroes have been notified to 
Park, a Chicago su- 


leave Jordan 


burb. 

Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many, was said to favor Judge A. B. 
Parker for the Presidency. 

The Interior Department issued a 
report on the public lands alleged 
frauds on the Pacific coast. 

It is believed by that the 
United States was cognizant of the 
revolution on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 


some 


Senator Morgan, of Alabama, says 
he believes the Democratie national 
ticket next year will be Gorman and 
McClellan. 

Senator Hanna in an interview 
in Ohio had not al- 
tered his decision not to run for the 


said the result 


Presidency. 

Two more members of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Society were as- 
sassinated in London, the murderers 
then committing suicide. 

The anti-Addicks Republicans re- 
mained away from the harmony con- 
ference called to meet in Dover, Del., 
to heal the breach in the Republican 
Party in Delaware. 

A provisional government was es- 
tablished at Panama for the new re- 
public of the Isthmus and the Col- 
ombian warship Bogota sailed away 
after firing upon the city without 
doing much damage. 


That more men and women are re- 
ceiving a college education than ever 
before in America is shown by the 
enrollment in sixty-five leading col- 
leges, which report 83,000 students. 
an increase of 3,000 over last year. 


A bloody battle between a band of | 


Indians under Eagle Feather, a 
graduate of the Carlisle School, and 
a number of white near New Castle, 
Wyo., resulted in the death of two 
white men and the killing of a num- 
ber of Indians. 

The engagement of Miss May 
Goelet, the young heiress to all the 
Ogden-Goelet millions, to the Duke 
of Roxburghe is announced. Their 
marriage will transfer into English 
hands nearly $40,000,000 in stocks, 
bonds and landed property. Within 
the last quarter of a century Amer- 
ican brides have contributed to for- 
eign coffers $175,000,000 in dowries, 
and the wealth of Miss Goelet will 
raise this sum to over $200,000,000. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham, England, last week, was 
taken by reporters for the London 
Daily Mail by means of the electro- 
phone, which allowed them, sitting 
in the London office, 113 miles dis- 
tant, to hear every word spoken. The 
speech was printed verbatim and the 
paper was selling in the street 27 
minutes after the speech was con- 
cluded. the 
telegraph one hour and twenty-seven 
minutes. The Mail that it 
has inaugurated a revolution in re- 
porting. 


The electrophone beat 


claims 





Our Washington Letter. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Delegate Rodney, of New Mexico, 
has come to Washington for the ex- 
tra session, and is prepared to com- 
mence a strenuous Statehood cam- 
paign at the first opportunity. He 
first of the territorial dele- 
gates to arrive. As neither Delegate 
Flynn, of Oklahoma, nor Delegate 
Mark Smith of Arizona, have been 
returned to the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, he will have to bear the brunt 
of the Statehood fight. However, 
many Senators and Representatives 


is the 


will come to his assistance, and it is 
thought that the question of admit- 
the Union of 
States will bring forth one of the 


ting territories to 


most interesting!debates of the regu- 

lar session. 

THE ELECTIONS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


The elections last Tuesday are 
studied by politicians here princi- 
pally in the light of their effort upon 
the greater campaign next fall. It 
is generally admitted that the signal 
victory of the Republicans>in Ohio, 
has ruined the political prospects of 
Tom Johnson, and entirely eliminat- 
ed him from consideration for the 
Democratic nomination next year. 
On the other hand Republican oppo- 

Roosevelt 
the 
Senator Hanna, whose personal vie- 
tory, as well as the fact that he is 
now in better health, make him an 
available candidate for the Republi- 
The 


declared that he does not want the 


nents of President are 


quietly discussing chanees of 


eans. Senator from Ohio has 
nomination, but those who talk of 
him believe he could be foreed to ac- 
cept it. Ilowever, those who ques- 
tion the advisability of renominating 
President Roosevelt, are very cau- 
tious in expressing their opinions be- 
cause they know that the President 
is very popular with the rank and 
file of the party, if not with some of 
its leaders, and he is likely to make 
an example of those in the party who 
oppose him. The Democratic vic- 
tory in Maryland is of importance 
in regard to its effect upon Senator 
Gorman and the issue of the Presi- 
dential campaign. Gorman has now 
the prestige of defeating the Repub- 
licans in his State, in a contest in 
which President Roosevelt’s attitude 
on the negro question was the main 
The States would 
gladly fight the present Administra- 
this if Senator 
Gorman gets the Democratic nomi- 


issue. 


Southern 


tion on issue, and 
nation, the race question is certain 
to be one of the main issues. Repre- 
sentative William Randolph Hearst 
is another prominent candidate for 
the Democratic nomination, and he 
too aided his chances by the part he 
Of all the New 


York papers, his were the only ones 


took in the election. 


which made a strong fight for Tam- 
many, and all the sueecessful candi- 
dates have furnished him with auto- 
graph letters expressing their appre- 
ciation of his immense help in the 
which gave Tammany 
such a majority that the Democrats 
have great hopes of carrying .New 
York State at the next election. 


campaign, 





Many of them believe that Hearst is 
the only man to do it. He has also 
received assurances of Bryan’s sup- 
port, while many think that “the 
peerless leader” would bolt the ticket 
if Gorman were nominated. Hearst 
counts on the power of his great pa- 
pers in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, as well as on his influence 
with the labor leaders. Gorman 
seems to count mostly on race preju- 
dice. Owing to the Republican vic- 
tory in- Massachusetts, Olney’s 
chances for the nomination are very 
slight. As far as the elections show, 
Hanna, Gorman and Hearst will be 
the personal powers in the campaign 
next fall. 
THE MANCHURIAN SITUATION. 


Advices have been received at the 
State Department that Japan and 
Russia have come to an agreement 
Manchuria and Corea 
whereby Russia is to be unmolested 
in the possession of the former and 
Japan is not to be interfered with 
in her plans in the latter. Such an 
agreement may have a serious effect 
on the interests of the United States, 
as we have commercial agreements 
with China which it will be difficult 
to realize while Russia is in control 
of Manchuria. The treaty granting 
us, among other things, the opening 
of the ports of Mukden and Antung 
has “not yet been ratified by the Sen- 
ate, but Secretary Hay has had a 
conference with Senator Cullom, 
chairman of the Senate. Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and it is be- 
lieved that they came to an agree- 
ment that the Senate should take up 
the treaty as soon as possible. It is 
certain, that the United 
States will protect her rights in 
Manchuria and our relations with 
Russia have always been such as to 
warrant the assumption that she will 
come to a satisfactory understand- 
ing with us. 


regarding 


however, 


Whatever her motives 
may be, Russia’s desire to maintain 
good relations with this country is 
a fact upon which our State Depart- 
ment can always count. The present 
agreement between Russia and Japan 
looks as if all ‘the blustering war 
talk on the part of Japan was to end 
in a simple division of spoils. 
IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


Commissioner General Frank P. 
Sargent, of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, has made his annual report, 
which shows that 857,046 immigrants 
arrived in this country during the 
last fiseal year. Over one-fourth 
came from Italy and almost as many 
from Austria-Hungary. More than 
one-fifth neither read nor 
write. The total amount of money 
brought by them into the United 
States was $16,117,513. Nearly nine 
thousand were rejected because they 
were paupers, diseased or contract 
laborers. The report indicates a 
marked improvement in the enforce- 
ment of the complex and strongly 
resisted Chinese exclusion laws. 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1903. 


could 





Tobacco sales at Winston the past 
month showed a large increase over 
last year. 





THE BOLL WEEVIL. 
Secretary Wilson Says the Pest Can- 
not be Exterminated. 


Dallas, Tex., Nov. 5—More than 
two hundred delegates and about 
2,000 lay visitors were present at the 
opening session of the national boll 
weevil and cotton convention to-day, 
The most conspicuous figure was 
James Wilson, the secretary of agri- 
culture. Mr. Wilson delivered the 
principal address. He said he had 
come to Texas more than a week ago 
to look into the cotton situation. He 
did not hesitate to call attention to 
the defective methods of Texas 
farming as he had observed them and 
to declare that under them all the 
money in the United States treasury 
could not exterminate the boll weevil 
pest. He advocated better methods 
—particularly deep ploughing. The 
United States government,- he said, 
has spent during this year more than 
$100,000 in Texas to help the farm- 
He declared the boll weevil pest 
cannot be exterminated. He said: 

“You are here to-day in the inter- 
est of the cotton crop of the United 
States. As far as my observations 
and information go we cannot exter- 
minate the boll weevil pest, and you 
cannot keep it this side of the Sabine 
and the Mississippi Rivers, either. 
It is going across.” 


ers. 





Tammany Returns to Pewer in New 
York City. 


New York, Nov. 3—After a re- 
markable campaign in which there 
was united against him nearly all 
of the newspapers and practically 
every minister of religion in the city, 
George B. McClellan, son of the Civ- 
il War General, was to-day elected 
third mayor of Greater New York 
over Seth Low, Fusionist, the pres- 
ent mayor, by the large plurality of 
70,000. 

Edward M. Grout was _ elected 
Comptroller and Charles V. Fornes, 
president of the Board of Aldermen. 
These two men were originally on 
the Fusion ticket, and were endorsed 
by Tammany, whereupon the Fusion- 
ists took their names from the Low 
ballot and nominated other candi- 
dates. It was the nomination of 
Grout and Fornes by Tammany that 
caused Hugh McLaughlin, the vet- 
eran leader of the Kings County 
Democracy, to bolt and declare that 
he would not support men who were 
not Democrats. In spite of this de- 
fection, however, McClellan, ‘Grout 
and Fornes carried Kings County. 
The management of their campaign 
there was taken over by State Sena- 
tor Patrick H. McCarren, when Mc- 
Laughlin refused his aid, 

A surprise was the small vote for 
William S. Devery, former chief of 
police, who ran on an independent 
ticket, which was given practically 
no support. This result shows a tre- 
mendous change in public sentiment 
since Mayor Low’s election two years 
ago, when he won by 31,632. 





He that wrestles with us strength- 
ens our nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 
—Burke. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


~ During the session of court in Gas- 


ton County last week, Judge Allen 
sentenced four men to the roads for 
violating the Watts law against the 
manufacture and sale of liquor ex- 
cept in towns. 


Asheville special to Charlotte 
News: The grand jury have found 


true bills against Tennent and Cham- 
plain, the Biltmore estate grafters, 
and both are understood to have slip- 
ped out of the State. Their shortage 
is more than ten thousand dollars. 
Charlotte Observer: After a brief 
discussion, during which firm opposi- 
tion developed from two of their 


number, the board of alderman last [ 


night tightened the restrictions now 
thrown around the liquor traffic by 
moving up the closing hours to & 
o’clock. 

Newton Enterprise: Mr. A. S. 
Alley was here the latter part of last 
week. He moved to Iredell County 
a few years ago and owns one of the 
best farms in that coutny. He will 
make 4,000 bushels. of corn on his 
bottom land. He also owns a fine 
farm in this county. 


Raleigh Times: Mr. Clarence H. 
Poe has received a letter from Mr. 
W. F. Best, an educator of British 
Columbia, who writes that he has 
seen Mr.Poe’s article on Rural School 
Libraries in the Review of Reviews 
and asks for a list of the books, with 
prices, as he wishes to attempt to in- 
troduce the rural library idea in his 
Province in Canada. 


Col. Olds: The cotton farmers say 
they have very well proved their 
ability to hold their cotton, and that 
they do not propose to dispose of it 
at a figure under ten cents. While 
farmers in the clay lands, in this 
section, say half their cotton has 
been marketed and two-thirds picked, 
farmers south of here, in the sandy 
lands, say practically all their cotton 
is picked. 


New Bern Journal: There was con- 
siderable indignation among the col- 
ored laborers (?) in this city yester- 
day when they learned of the arrival 
of the Portuguese laborers. They 
didn’t see the necessity of importing 
“furriners” to take their places. Un- 
less the colored folks become more 
steady in their work, many more of 


their places will be taken by Portu- 


guese or somebody else. 


Monroe Journal: There is the 
greatest kind of scarcity of teachers. 
Never have there been so many adver- 
tisements for teachers. 
simply that more money must be paid 
in order to secure good teachers, be- 
cause good ones are the kind wanted. 
Every advertisement reads, “A good 
teacher wanted.” It would be a good 
idea for districts that have not levied 
special taxes, to supplement what 
they get from the public funds by 
private subscription to the extent of 
$5 or $10 or $15 per month, and they 
could then get good teachers. 


This argues 





Charlotte News: One of the larg- 
est stalks of cotton ever raised in 
this county, and one containing per- 
haps the maximum number of bolls, 
has been placed on exhibition here. 
The stalk is about six feet in height 
and contains 214 bolls, all of which 
are well developed and show a healthy 
growth. The cotton was raised on 
the farm of W. H. Gray, of Mecklen- 
burg County. 

Durham dispatch: Durham was 
voted dry to-day by a majority of 348 
against saloons and 395 against dis- 
stilleries. This was beyond the hopes 
of the most sanguine prohibitionist. 
There were 1,597 registered voters, 
and the vote polled was 1,125, leaving 
472 who did not vote. In the ques- 
tion of saloons or no saloons, the 
vote was (36 against and 888 for, the 
distillery vote was 733 against 340 
for. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
State Entomologist Franklin Sher- 
man and J. A. Shine, of Faison, are 
at Dallas, Texas, attending a conven- 
tion of represensatives of all of the 
eotton-growing States, to consider 
the great problem presented by the 
Mexican or Texas boll weevil, and to 
see if it ean be exterminated or 
checked. So far every plan for ex- 
termination has failed. It is as- 
serted by some of the cotton dealers 
that the cotton mill men will be 
eaught by the high price of cotton, 
as but few of them have any on 
hand. 





Chieago Inland Printer: Labor 
unions at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
have originated an educational plan 
worthy of imitation throughout the 
country. The Typographical Union 
is educating a girl taken from one of 
of the cotton mills there. It has sent 
her to school, supported her, and ap- 
propriates about $240 a year for her 
benefit. Other labor organizations in 
Charlotte have adopted a plan simi- 
lar to that formulated by the Typo- 
graphical Union. The street car men, 
the Federal Labor Union and the 
bartenders all send children to 
school. 





The Presbyterian Synod of North 
Carolina. 


The meeting of such a body as the 
Presbyterian Synod, now holding its 
sessions in Wilmington, is a matter 
of general interest to our people here. 
It is an interesting body, in itself, its 
history, its character and the pur- 
poses of its annual meeting. 

The synod represents thirty-five 
thousand members of the Presbyteri- 
an church, and its boundaries 
those of this State. 
membership as compared with the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. 
But largely on account of its em- 
phasis upon an educated ministry and 
upon the necessity of education in 
general, it is and has always been an 
influential church. It controlled the 
destiny of the university for many 
years, by reason of the fact that its 
presidents and professors, too, were 


are 
This is a small 


largely chosen from Presbyterian cir- 
Finally, it established a col- 
lege for its own young men—David- 
son—which is now at the highest 


cles. 





point of prosperity it has ever reach- 
ed. Davidson has established a num- 
ber of academies as feeders to itself. 
the 
accomplished 


In the education of 
Presbyterians 
great things in the last few years. 
The Presbyterian College for Wo- 
men, in Charlotte, is the finest educa- 
tional buildings in the State. 
Institute has had a long and honor- 


women, 
have 


Peace 


able history as an educator of women. 
Red 


phenomenal growth, and its walls are 


Springs Seminary has had a 


again crowded with students this 
year. President Vardell, of this in- 


stitution, was the retiring moderator 
at this meeting of the Synod. And 
then the Statesville College and the 
James Sprunt Institute at Kenans- 
ville are under the care and protec- 
tion of the Presbyterian church. The 
Synod is making with 
its Twentieth Century Educational 
Fund of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to be raised in five years—quite 


progress 


a sum of money for thirty-five thou- 
sand people to raise, without dimin- 
the 
eauses of the echurch.—Wilmington 


ishing the support of other 


Messenger. 





Thirty-Six New Rural Libraries. 

Thirty-six more rural libraries aod 
two supplemental libraries are to be 
established in North Carolina, and 
yesterday warrants were sent out by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instructions for these, as follows: 

One each in Camden, Dare and Ca- 
tawba. Two each in Johnston,Wilkes 
and Wilson. Three each in North- 
ampton and Pitt. Six each in Bertie 
and Union. In both Northampton 
and Cleveland there is to be estab- 
lished 


one supplemental library.— 


News and Observer. 





Governor Aycock’s Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation. 
The State is at peace. 
abundance in the land. 
have been much blessed. 


There: is 
The people 
Kven those 
in whose lives have come disappoint- 
ment and sorrow can find cause for 
thankfulness in the patienee which 
has been wrought out by suffering. 
Acknowledgements of mercies re- 
ceived becomes a Christian people, 
and a recognition that God rules the 
destinies of States as well as indi- 
viduals, is always fitting. 

I, Charles B. Ayeock, Governor of 
the State of North Carolina, there- 
fore issue this, my proclamation, set- 
ting apart Thursday, November the 
26th instant, as a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer, on which day I urge 
all people to meet in their respective 
places of worship and thank God for 
the manifold mercies which He has 
shown us individually and as a peo- 
ple, and to ask for His protection 
and guidance in the future. J earn- 
estly recommend that on this day all 
our people shall give as God has 
prospered us unto those who are 
needy, particularly to the widows and 
the orphans. 

Done at our city of Raleigh, this 
the second day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and three, and in the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth year of 
our American independence. 

[Seal] CHAS. B. AYCOCK. 

By the Governor: 

P. M. PEARSALL, 
Private Secretary. 





| Annual Meeting of State Literary and 


Historical Association. 


On Wednesday, November 11th, the 
fourth annual meeting of the State 
Literary and Historical Society will 
take place in the hall of the House 
of Represensatives, and the follow- 
ing interesting and instructive pro- 
gram has been arranged: 

1. The Enrichment of Country Life 
(President’s address) —W. L. Poteat, 
Wake Forest. 

2. North Carolina Bibliography; 
the Year’s Literary Record—Row- 
land F. Beasley, Monroe, N. C. 

3. The Career of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh—W. J. Peele, Raleigh, N. C. 

4. North Carolina Poetry—Hight 
C. Moore, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

5. Material in Trinity College for 
the Study of State History—H. B. 
Adams, Jr., Durham, N. C. 

6. Rural School Libraries—Dis- 
cussion led by J. M. Way, Ashboro, 
N.C. 

7. General discussion; new busi- 
uess; election of officers. 

The purpose of this Society is “the 
collection, preservation, production 
and dissemination of our State lit- 
erary and history; the encourage- 
ment of publie and school libraries; 
the establishment of an _ historical 
museum, the ineculeation of a literary 
spirit among our people; the correc- 
tion of printed misrepresentations 
eoneerning North Carolina, and the 
engendering of an 
healthy State 
generation.” 


intelligent, 
pride in the rising 


The officers are: 
President—W. IL. 


Forest. 


Poteat, Wake 


First Vice President — Joseph 
Blount Cheshire, Raleigh. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Met- 
ta I’. Townsend, Mount Airy. 

- Third Vice President—Theodore B. 
Kingsbury, Wilmington. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Clar- 
enee II. Poe, Raleigh. 

It is understood that at the com- 
ing meeting some definite action 
will be taken regarding the Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh monument, to be erected 
in Nash Square. 





A Good Example for Other Judges. 

Judge Chas. M. Goake. for several 
vears Secretary of State, is presid- 
ing over the present term of North- 
ampton Superior Court, having ex- 
changed with Judge Justice. 

One of the first cases to come be- 
fore Judge Cooke last Monday was 
The law- 
vers who had been hired and paid to 
do so, asked Judge Cooke to let the 
man off by paying the costs in the 


one for carrying a pistol. 


ease. The Judge refused to do so, 
remarking that he had not come here 
He said ten 
the smallest 
fine he imposed in such eases, and 


simply to collect costs. 
dollars and costs was 
when previous good character could 
not be proven, both fine and jail sen- 
fence would be imposed. 

If all of our judges would be as * 
their 
duties, people would have more re- 


{aithful in the discharge of 


apect for the law.—Roanoke-Chowan 
‘Cimes. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Poe’s Cottage at Fordham. * 

Here lived the soul, enchanted 

By melody of song; 
Here dwelt the spirit haunted 

By a demoniae throng; 
Here sang the lips elated; 
Ilere grief and death were sated; 
Here loved and here unmated 

Was he, so frail, so strong. 








Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew 

While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the  drear = midnight 

through, 

And from dull embers chilling 

Crept shadows darkly filling 

The silent plaee, and thrilling 
His faney as they grew. 


Here, with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 

Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 

He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 


From visions of Apollo 
And of Astarte’s bliss, 
He gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis; 
And though earth were surrounded 
By heaven, it still was mounded 
With graves. His soul had sounded 
The dolorous abyss. 
Proud, mad, but not defiant, ” 
He touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 
And rung her changes well. 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir 
Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 

Luting accustomed lays, 
No harper for new glory, 

No mendicant for praise, 
He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 
The mortal went and came 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 
Have cenotaphed his fame. 
—John Henry Boner (“Boner’s Ly- 
ries.”’) 





Her Way. 


The six-year-old daughter of a cer- 
tain naval officer was unconsciously 
The child 
was sewing, when her older sister 
asked: “Why don’t you use a pat- 
tern?” The little miss replied with 


ludicrous the other day. 


a dignity greater than her knowl- 
edge: “I don’t need a pattern. J sew 


by ear.”—The Pilgrim. 





The statement that Mrs. Jay, the 
wife of the Buneombe County doc- 
tor who murdered his three children 
after chasing her from home, was 
not quite fifteen years old when she 
was married seven years ago, is an- 
other child 
old, 


three children, all 


argument aeainst mar- 
the 


mur- 


riages. Twenty-two years 
mother of 
dered by their father, and her hus- 
band on the way to the gallows!— 


Charlotte 


Observer. 


*This is No. 1 of a series of Twenty-five 
North Carolina Poems selected especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





Rural Improvement Societies. 


In the towns and cities all over the 
United States great interest is being 
civie 


manifested in improvement. 


Civie Leagues, Civic Improvement 
Clubs, and other associations looking 
to the beautifying and improving of 
the towns are being formed and en- 
thusiastic men and women are push- 
ing forward plans to improve the 
their 
towns or cities as the case may be. 


beauty and healthfulness of 


There is no reason why this progres- 
sive movement should stop at the 
any town; it 
should be continued to every home, 


corporate limits of 


hamlet and country school or church 
yard. 


try neighborhoods a most pathetic 


These last are in most coun- 
sight. As the old adage so oft quot- 
ed teaches that, “Charity begins at 
home,” it would be well to inaugu- 
rate the fieht against ugliness and 
the 
at home. 


lack of hygienie surroundings 
Clean up, straighten up, or 
rebuild broken down fences, plant 
trees in bare yards and horse lots, 
plant flowers and vines around the 
house, repaint and reglaze, pulling 
out of the broken windows the di- 
lapidated old hats and melancholy, 
tattered suits of old clothes, discol- 
ored by rain and sun. 


When this is done, put down grav- 
eled walks to the gate, the barn and 
other places, where business calls you 
in rainy or dry weather, to keep the 
mud off the house-wife’s floors, sav- 
ing her much labor. 


The should by all 
means share in the general clean up 
Too often this is 
a most forbidding and forsaken look- 
with a _ weather-beaten 
house set upon a bare hill-top where 
its ugliness cannot be hid. The 
teacher might take up the subject of 
unfortunate sur- 
roundings and interest the children 


school house 
and improvements. 


ing place, 


improving such 
in planting shade trees, hardy shrubs 
the building. 
Many of the school houses we have 
noticed have not even a wire fence 
to protect them from the visits of 
eattle and hogs to destroy whatever 
might be planted. He or she might 
organize a school grounds improve- 
of which 
would be to make the surroundings 
Almost without excep- 
tion the pupils would enter into such 


and flowers around 


ment society, the object 
attractive. 


a plan with enthusiasm, and if funds 
are needed to buy fencing, entertain- 
ments might be given by the mem- 
bers for this purpose, which we are 
sure the citizens of any neighbor- 
hood would patronize liberally, and 
the desert around would be made “to 
blossom as the rose,” and with the 
This to our mind would be an 
ideal school. 
Such eonditions are not beyond the 
possibility of accomplishment. There 
this, other States, 
hundreds of neglected school houses 


roses. 


ideal setting for an 


are in and in 
and grounds susceptible of a high 
degree of improvement, if but the 
teachers and pupils would enter upon 
a erusade to reclaim them from des- 
olation Children 
would naturally learn to admire and 


and ugliness. 


to cherish neatness, order and beau- 
ty, to which would be added happy 





memories in after years of their 
school days and of the school house 
in its frame work of green shade 
trees and gay blossoms. 

A visit to most country church- 
yards will give one a feeling of lone- 
liness and utter hopelessness because 
of the neglect everywhere apparent. 
Tall weeds hiding from view the nar- 
row mounds, even the tomb-stones, 
few trees and shrubs, and fewer flow- 
ers, all speak plainly of lack of at- 
We 


is sometimes searce and that those 


tention. remember that water 
who have loved ones buried here live 
miles away, perhaps States intervene, 
but this is the point: If there was an 
improvement league in the neighbor- 
hood, these lonely graves would not 
appear so lonely and neglected; the 
eut, hardy 
planted, and the mounds be neatly 


weeds would be trees 
shapen, whether their friends were 
It is a duty, 
and should be a pleasure to keep the 
resting places of our dead decently, 
as becomes a Christian people; noth- 


near by or far away. 


ing speaks more plainly of the char- 
acter of individuals or communities, 
than the attention or lack of atten- 
tion given their burial grounds. 

for planting 
trees and hardy shrubs is with us; 
any kind of trees and shrubs ean be 
used, hundreds that may be found in 
the woods are just as ornamental 
and desirable as those selected from 
a nurseryman’s catalogue, and may 
be had for the digging. 

Another matter of which we are 
reminded and which we have men- 
tioned before, which people who live 
away from town would find of great 
benefit and convenience, is the tele- 
phone. Having recently known of 
an instance where great suffering 
might have been avoided, we are 
made to realize the great necessity 
for them in the home, cut off from 
quick communication, where help is 
urgently needed. Telephones 
becoming very common, even in some 
rural districts, and the more they are 
used, the greater their appreciation. 
The free use of telephones would 
make farm life.médre attractive and 
they may be maintained at a low cost 
making possible for persons in mod- 
erate circumstances to enjoy the 
pleasure and benefits to be derived 
from their use.—Mrs. S. E. Buch- 
anan in Texas Farm and Ranch. 


The season shade 


are 





An Impudent Endorsement. 


An old Washington gentleman tells 
a story which he overheard President 
Lincoln repeat, and he be- 
lieves has not been published. 

During one of his busy reception 


which 


hours, when the President was talk- 
ing first to one, then to another of 
the many who filled the room in the 
White House, a gentleman asked if 
news had been received from 
Confederate 
raiding Kentucky and 


any 
John Morgan, whose 
cavalry were 
Ohio. 

“We'll catch John some of these 
days,” replied Lineoln. “I admire 
him, for he is a bold operator. He 
always goes after the mail-trains in 
order to get information from Wash- 
ington. On his last raid he opened 





some mail-bags, and took possession 
of the official correspondence. 

“One letter was from the War De- 
partment to a lieutenant in Grant’s 
army; it contained a captain’s com- 
Right under the 
signature of A. Lincoln the auda- 
Morgan ‘Approved, 
John Morgan,’ and sent the ecommis- 


mission for him. 


cious wrote: 


sion on its way. So there is one offi- 
cer in our army whose commission 
bears my signature with the approval 
of that dare-deveil rebel leader.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 





The Duty of Parents. 


Duty to children is not summed 
up in feeding, clothing and sending 
to a better or worse—at present us- 
ually The parents’ 
duty begins long before. It is as 


worse—school. 


necessary that we should live health- 
fully and happily before our children 
are born, as that we should clothe 
them afterward. Only by being in 
the best condition ourselves can we 
give the proper heritage to a child. 
To bring a being into the world and 
handicap him by your own follies and 
negligences is a poor trick; and yet 
it is just the trick that nine-tenths 
their off- 
Treat your child at least as 
well as you would a fellowman, and 
be thoughtful of his future. Then, 
having onee given him the good her- 
itage, see to it that his home life 
shall be such that his mental and 
moral nature may be rightly devel- 
oped. Sick or weakly children will 
in their turn weaklings ; 
halting, cowardly natures will have 
children who are dwarfed in the same 
way; and instead of the race being 
helped by these, its general average 
will be lowered. Consider, then, 
your duty to your children through 
yourself. Live in youth and manhood 
the sanest, cheerfulest and _ fullest 
life, and make your home reflect 
these virtues. So shall your chil- 
dren be in truth the gift of God, and 
you can say with the psalmist, “Hap- 
py is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them.”—October Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


of the parents play on 


spring. 


produce 





An Impartial Umpire. 
R. B. Hawley, the Texas Republi- 
can who came to Congress from that 
rock-ribbed Democratic State, now 


has two big sugar plantations in 
Cuba. 

“The Cubans are a suave and dip- 
lomatie people,” said Mr. Hawley. 
“They remind me of a_ story my 
grandfather used to tell about Mar- 
tin Van Buren. That distinguished 
statesman never express 
opinion on anything. One day, in 
Washington, a man made with a 
friend a wager that it was possible 
to get an affirmation out of Van 
Buren. 

“The man who took the affirmative 
went to Van Buren. ‘Mr. President,’ 
he said, ‘two men of my acquaintance 
have made a wager. A bets B that 
the sun rises in the East and sets in 
the West. B bets that it does not. 
Which is right? 

“President Van Buren didn’t hesi- 
tate a moment. ‘It is commonly ac- 
cepted that Mr. A has the rights of 
the case,’ he said, ‘but I shall be glad 
to hear any arguments Mr. B has to 
advance in support of his position.’ ” 


would an 
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Ruth Bryan’s Honeymoon. 


Atchison is a good town, and rath- 
er good looking, but it was not evi- 
dent before that it was so attractive 
a bride and groom would stop off on 
their wedding tour to visit it, but 
that is what has happened: “W. H. 
Leavitt and wife, Newport, R. L.,” 
was the entry made on the register at 
the Byram yesterday afternoon by a 
man, who disclosed, when he lifted 
his hat to wipe his forehead, after 
of writing “and 
that he was 


the unusual task 
after “his 
getting bald. 


wife” name, 

He was accompanied by a_ very 
young looking girl, a half head taller 
than he, neatly dressed and rather 
pretty, and bearing on her face a 
feature which disclosed her identity; 
the Bryan mouth. She until 
Saturday evening, Miss Ruth Bryan, 
daughter of the 16 to 1 prophet, and 
was en route with her groom to New- 
port, R. I. 
and groom attended the Presbyterian 
Church, and 
when their identity became known. 
“The 


bride good-naturedly to 


was, 


In the evening the bride 


there was rubbering 


rubbers in Kansas,” said the 
the night 
elerk at the Byram, upon her return 
after services, “are almost as bad as 
they are in Nebraska.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt 
morning walking up and down Com- 
mercial and there was a suspicion 
for a time that they had run out of 
funds and were waiting for money to 
go on, but this was dispelled when 
they left over the Burlington at noon 
for St. Joe. 

Somehow the evident happiness of 
the bride and bridegroom did not 
strike a responsive chord in the Atch- 
ison heart. There arose a picture of 
the wedding at Lincoln Saturday 
night which they could not dispel. 
It was the termination of the old 
story of a wilful girl, so determined 
to have her own way that she left 
home and stayed around with the 
neighbors for two weeks till her pa- 
rents weakened and invited her lover 
to come and stay at their house and 
be a member of the family. 

When the preacher arose to per- 
form the marriage ceremony the 
mother of the bride left the room, 
probably because she felt that she 
would break down if she stayed, and 
the guests saw her no more. The 
father, with two smaller children, 
stayed the ordeal out, but it was no- 
ticed that Mr. Bryan did not con- 
gratulate.the bridegroom nor shake 
hands with him. A few members of 
a Greek society, to which the bride 
had belonged in her college days, 
gave a little wedding procession and 
“passed things” to the guests. 

After it was over and there came 
the pause when, in the happiest of 
cases, it seems like closing down the 
coffin lid, the bride went upstairs, 
saw her mother alone a few moments, 
and then left her home with the man 
of her choice. They walked to the 
corner to a street car and rode to a 
Lineoln hotel, where they remained 
until they came to Atchison yester- 
day. 

And, by the way, there is more 
sympathy for W. J. Bryan to-day 
than there was at either defeat of 
his presidential efforts. Mr. Leavitt 
is 37 and his bride is 18. He was a 
widower and is an artist. Miss 
Bryan, they say, gave up a Lineoln 
young man for Leavitt—E. W. 
Howie in Atchison Globe. 


spent the 





Origin of the Word ‘ Sincerity.”’ 


The origin of the word “sincerity” 
is profoundly interesting and sug- 
gestive. - When Rome “flourished, 
when her fame was spread the world 
over, when the Tiber was lined with 
noble palaces built of choicest mar- 
ble, men vied with each other in the 
construction of their habitations. 
Skilful sculptors were in request and 
immense sums of money were paid 
The 
workmen, however, were then guilty 
of practicing deceitful tricks. 

If, for example, they accidentally 
chipped the edges of the marble, or 
if they discovered some conspicuous 
flaw, they would fill up the chink and 
supply the deficiency by means of 
prepared wax. For some time the 
deception would not be discovered; 
but, when tested the 
buildings, the heat or damp wonld 


for elaborate workmanship. 


the weather 


disclose the wax. 

At length those who had deter- 
mined on the erection of mansions 
introdueed a binding clause inte 
their contracts to the effect that the 
whole work from the first to the last, 
was to be sine cera—that is, “with- 
Thus we obtain our word 

To be sincere is to be 
without any attempt on our part to 
mislead or misrepresent.—Selected. 


” 
out wax. 


“sincerity.” 





Why His Marriage Was a Failure. 


He regarded children as a nui- 
sance. 
He did all his courting before 


marriage. 

He never talked over his affairs 
with his wife. 

He never had time to go 
where with his wife. 

He doled out money to his wife 
as if to a beggar. 

He looked down upon his wife as 
an inferior being. 

He never took time to get ac- 
quainted with his family. 

He thought eof his wife for what 
she could bring him. 

He never dreamed that there were 
two sides to marriage. 

He never dreamed that a 
needs praise or compliments. 

He had one set of manners for 
home and another for society. 

He paid no attention to his per- 
sonal appearance after marriage. 


any- 


wife 


He married an ideal, and was dis- 
appointed to find it had flaws. 

He thought his wife should spend 
all her time doing housework. 

He treated his wife as he would 
not have dared to treat another wo- 
man. 

He never” dreamed that his~wife 
needed a vacation, recreation or 
change. 

He never made concessions to his 
wife’s judgment, even in unimpor- 
tant matters. 

He thought the marriage vow had 
made him his wife’s master, instead 
of her partner. 

He took all the little attentions 
lavished on him by his wife as his 
by “divine right,” and not as favors. 

Ile always carried his business 
troubles home with him, instead of 
locking them in his store or office 
when he closed.—Orison Sweet Mar- 
den in Success. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


I half way promised to say some- 
thing about boys this week. Well, 
there is so much to say that I do not 
First of all, 
we must never forget that each boy 
earries his own bridle, and if we are 
so fortunate as to guide him at all 
it must usually be done by stealth; 
for one of the first things he learns 
is that “man is lord of all he sur- 
veys” and this thought impels him 
to exercise his own sweet will. 

All boys are not bad boys, but all 
love 


know where to begin. 


independence. I sometimes 
think that in trying to be eareful 
with our girls and their behavior, 
we forget to be just as careful as to 
The boy 


goes where he pleases and associates 


the conduct of our—boys. 
with whom he chooses and imbibes 
thoughts detrimental to his future 
welfare and present good, while our 
girls are shielded by parental watch- 
pare. 

Are our girls dearer to us than 
are our boys? No, indeed they are 
not, and we should be just as careful 
with the boy as we are with his sis- 
ter. His language should be as pure 
as hers, his amusements as harmless. 
They each have souls of equal value 
in God’s sight and each of them are 
destined to be future citizens of an 
eternal The choice is with 
We can be faithfully watch- 
ful here and show them what road 


abode. 
them. 


to take; but we can not compel them 
to do so. 

Mind, boys, how you wear your 
bridles. 
you with it; if you do, you will find 
that you are not a man at all, but a 
mere sloth to be moved in any direc-4 
tion they see fit. 
son on earth whom you ean always 


Don’t let everybody guide 


There is one’ per- 


trust to guide you and under ail eir- 
cumstances to the best of her abil- 
ity, and that person is your mother. 
She loves yeu better than any one 
else can, and her interest in your ul- 
She 


would not have you fail in anything 


timate suecess is unbounded. 
honorable, and if she frankly tells 
you that she fears your venture in 
business or conduct, stop and think; 
for she means it, and besides being 
older in her knowledge of the world, 
she is your mother, and that means 
vastly more than I ean tell you. 
Our letter from Mrs. S. E. M. is 
Several letters came 
last week after I had written, and I 
failed to acknowledge them, but was 


interesting. 


glad each wrote. 

Let us have other letters in the 
eontest for best suggestions as to 
spending winter evenings. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Suggestions for Winter Evenings. 
T, 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some_ time 
ago there was offered a premium of 
for the best article written 


for Social Chat on “How to spend 


a book 


our winter evenings.” I thought that 





there would be quite a contest for 


it, but as vet I have not seen a sin- 
gle article competing for the prize, 
so I will write, myself, and perhaps 
then the others will try. 

Of course there are many families 
who do not have any recreation, even 
So it 
is useless to tell them “how to spend 
the evening,” 


on our long winter evenings. 


as every family knows 


best what kind of work is most 
pressing. 
But to those who do have some. 


leisure hours after supper, I would 
suggest that to get both profit and 
pleasure, if there are boys or girls 
or both attending school, let them 
be required the first thing to learn 
their lessons; the older members of 
the family assisting Have 
them recite the lessons; that is both 
pleasant and profitable. 

Then let the one who reads most 
fluently, select some good book or 


them. 


read aloud for the 
entertainment and instruction of all 
present. 


newspaper and 
If no other book or paper 
is convenient, there is the Bible, 
which is always present, always in- 
structive, and never grows old. 

If there are 
musical instruments and those that 
ean play, have music, and if without 
instruments, 


Vary the amusement. 


vocal music. 
Nearly every person can sing, and to 


have 
sing well is quite an accomplish- 
ment, therefore training the young 
people to love and study and prac- 
tice music is as profitable as any way 
that our evenings can be spent. 
But when 
tiresome, change to something new. 


any one way becomes 
To have variety, where people live 


near to each other, an occasional 
‘andy party, or sugar boiling is very 
delightful to the young, and not so 
very disagreeable to the old. 

By a little exertion the young peo- 
ple in the neighborhood can get up 
a series of amateur theatricals. Tab- 
leaux and charades are easy and de- 
lightfully entertaining. 

But where circumstances will not 
admit of these things the young peo- 


ple can play “Jack in’ the bush,” 
“Puss in the corner,” or “Blind 
man’s buff.” 

I would say to the parents that 


they should take part in the chil- 
dren’s amusements as often as possi- 
ble, for the young enjoy having the 
older people enter into their frolies 
as much as anything that can be 
done for their happiness. 

Before I close I must say to the 
parents, never omit the lessons. 
Teach the youth that business comes 
first; recreation afterwards. 

And now, Aunt Jennie, lest I be 
tiresome, I will close, hoping to see 
many good letters in our Chat cor- 
ner upon this very interesting sub- 
ject. MRS. 8S. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





They were trying to tease the girl 
with the unbrageous pompadour con- 
cerning her newest 
“What’s his polities?” they 
“Sort of Fusionist, isn’t he?’ 
she said, “Middle-of-the-road 
We were taking a buggy ride 


young man. 
asked 
her. 

Na”? 
Pop. 

when 
bune. 


he proposed.”—Chicago -Tri- 
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AS WE SEE IT. 


In North Carolina last week public interest 
centered in four things: the rise in price of cot- 
ton, Dr. John Bassett’s South Atlantie Quarterly 
article on the negro question, the elections in the 
North and West on Tuesday, and the Panama 
revolution. We are not going to discuss the prob- 
able course of cotton prices further than to say 
that the outlook indicates that the price will not 
fall below ten cents again this season—and that’s 
satisfaction the farmer. We are 
printing on another page an interview with a Ra- 
leigh buyer who insists that the price will be 124 
cents before spring, but we shall not assume the 
responsibility of advising farmers to hold for 
that figure. 


enough for 


* * * 
Dr. Bassett’s Firebrand. 


Dr. John Spencer Bassett, of Trinity College, 
wrote for the November South Atlantie Quarterly 
an article, “Stirring Up the Fires of Racial An- 
tipathy,” which itself seems likely to do as much 
to stir these fires as any article, save one, that 
has appeared in North Carolina for a score of 
years. The head and front of Dr. Bassett’s of- 
fending is not that he pronounced Booker Wash- 
ington the greatest Southerner since Lee, but 
that his article is in effect a plea for the equality 
of the races, as fast as it may be brought about— 
and apparently for social equality, for the arti- 
cle is at least so worded as to suggest this, what- 
ever Dr. Bassett may have intended it to imply. 
“Not even a black skin and a flat nose can justify 
caste in this country,” he says. ‘The only solu- 
tion reserved for us is the adoption of these chil- 
dren of Africa into our American life. In spite 
of our race feeling, of which the writer has his 
share, they will win equality at some time.” 

Knowing the reputation and record of. Dr. Bas- 
sett as we do, we cannot believe that he, North 
Carolinian as he is by birth and breeding, recog- 
nized the full purport of his words. We cannot 
believe that he thought of the thousands of black 
men, low in intellect and low in morals, whom 
such utterances might fire with incendiary dis- 
content and with hurtful aspirations. We can- 
not believe that he thought of the millions of 
white women to whom this aroused passion would 
mean increased peril. We cannot believe that he 
thought of the revolting amalgamation which 
would be the logical result of “equality.” 

It is hard for a Southern white man to discuss 
such a subject dispassionately. Amalgamation 
“Can 
you eat with a man at your table and not stop to 
talk with him?’ writes a Southern woman in one 
“And if you talk to 
him in your dining room, how ean you avoid talk- 
ing to him in your drawing room? If he talks 
to you socially, how can you forbid his talking to 
your family socially? 


is the natural corollary of social equality. 


of the November magazines. 


If you have entertained 
him socially, how can you resent his aspiration 
for your daughter?” So the writer concludes 
that “‘misecegenation is the inevitable outcome of 
social equality”—and of miscegenation no right- 
minded white man thinks with composure. Dr. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy echoed the feelings of the 
South in this matter when he declared: “Rather 
than see anything which might look directly or 
indirectly toward the mutual assimilation or 
amalgamation of these races, I would prefer to 
see an utter end of both. Better a-noble extne- 
tion than an ignoble perpetuation.” 

We do not believe, however, that the negro will 
ever equal the white man in intellect or ability. 
He is not merely an undeveloped race, but an in- 
ferior race. “By many writers,” says Mr. Alfred 
H. Stone, “the fact is placidly ignored that the 





negro is one of the oldest races of which we have 
any knowledge, and that its very failure to de- 
velop itself in its own habitat, is sufficient proof 
of its inferiority.” We recall, too, that in Dr. 
Josiah Strong’s book on “Expansion,” this sub- 
ject is very ably handled. The advanced and be- 
lated races, says Dr. Strong, are not traveling 
the same path. The negro race, for instance, at 
a given point in the path of progress, is not sur- 
rounded by the same conditions and beset by the 
same difficulties that the Anglo-Saxon encounter- 
ed at that stage of development. Nor is it cer- 
tain that the belated race will ever reach the same 
development that we have; different roads and 
different conditions probably mean different re- 
sults. The white man invented his tools, and 
wrought out for himself his system of civiliza- 
tion, and the labor strengthened and developed 
him. The belated races to-day have no such task 
to perform, nor will they get the benefit from 
merely being born into civilization, that the white 
man got from actually making it. 

But even if the negro were at some time incon- 
ceivably distant to become the white man’s intel- 
lectual equal, we believe that the natural God- 
given racial antipathy would still keep the races 
separate. For the Southern protest against social 
equality, as Dr. Lyman Abbott says, is not a 
mere prejudice, but a just, natural, divine in- 
stinet for the preservation of the race. 

We shall always have our freaks, of course, but 
all through the ages the race as a whole will un- 
doubtedly be guided by this “natural, divine in- 
stinct.” Theorists may call this “caste preju- 
dice,” if they will, and half-breeds like Prof. Du 
Bois may protest against it with stirring pathos, 
but to no avail. In its deeper meaning there will 
be no “equality.” We are in no danger from that. 
On the contrary, we believe, with Dr. Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy. in the address from which we have 
already quoted, that “the only real danger lies 
not in any phase of the negro’s wise and legiti- 
mate progress, but rather in the danger that the 
negro will know so little, will do so little, and will 
increasingly care so little about either knowing 
or doing, that this great black mass of his num- 
bers, his ignorance, his idleness, and his lethargy, 
will drag forever like a cancerous and suffocating 
burden at the heart of our Southern life.” 


* * * 
The Panama Revolution. . 


By far the greatest event of last week, was 
the Panama revolution. Things moved swiftly 
down there. The people of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama declared themselves independent of the gov- 
ernment of Colombia which had previously exer- 
cised sovereignty over them; the Colombian 
forces, after little show of resistance, retired; an 
American gunboat was sent to keep order about 
the ports, and on Friday the American consuls 
were instructed to recognize the three-days-old 
“Republic of Panama.” 

Of course, the Isthmian Canal trouble is at the 
bottom of all this. The canal is to be cut across 
the isthmus, and the isthmus has been, nominally 
at least, a part of Colombia, an alleged South 
American republic. But Colombia has long been 
subject to periodical revolutions; there has been 
uo stable, permanent government. Nevertheless, 
the United States has recognized this govern- 
ment, and has honestly endeavored to deal with 
it in a decent, business-like way. We wished to 
build the canal across the isthmus, and this would 
have been of immense commercial benefit to Col- 
ombia. But its government, with an obstinate, 
dog-in-the-manger policy, demanded that we pay 
it for the privilege of building the canal, while 
granting it sovereignty over the country tra- 
versed. And as time went on, the greed of the 
Colombians increased. By the Hay-Herran 
treaty, they would have received $10,000,000 out- 
right and perpetual sovereignty, but this munifi- 
cent offer only whetted their appetite for more. 





They rejected the treaty, and demanded that we 
give them $20,000,000, pernetual sovereignty, and 
a constantly increasing annual rental. This was 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. The people 
of the Isthumus, seeing their own rights so out- 
rageously disregarded, and their own future pros- 
pects so blighted, by the greedy adventurers of 
Colombia, resolved to shake off the shackles of 
that government. This they have done, and it 
looks now as if they have already achieved their 
independence. We trust that this means the 
early building of the long-discussed Isthmian 
Canal. 
* # e 


Tammany’s Return to Power. 


Of the elections last week, that in New York 
City interested the largest number of people. And 
here Tammany won a sweeping victory. Two 
years ago, it will be remembered, this organiza- 
tion, so long in the ascendeney, became so noto- 
riously corrupt and Was so clearly in league with 
vice and crime, that a combination of Republi- 
eans and Independent Democrats, styled the Citi- 
zens’ Union, triumphantly elected a fusion re- 
form ticket. Seth Low, a Republican, formerly 
President of Columbia University, was chosen 
mayor, while among the Independent Democrats 
elected were Edward M. Grout, candidate for 
Comptroller, and Charles W. Fornes, candidate 
for President of the Board of Aldermen. It can- 
not be doubted that this fusion administration 
has made an excellent record, that it has given the 
city better government than Tammany has ever 
given it. But nevertheless Tammany now returns 
to power. Defeated two years ago by 36,000 ma- 
jority, it won last week by 63,000. 

And for this result three noteworthy influences 
are responsible. First, the personality of Mayor 
Low. A good man at heart undoubtedly, Mr. Low 


‘lacks tact, political skill, the quality of leader- 


ship; he is cold and unlovable. This caused a 
strenuous effort to prevent his renomination, and 
dampened the ardor of his supporters after he 
was named. 

In the second place, party feeling was invoked 
in Tammany’s behalf. The Democrats believed 
that the success of their State and Nationa tick- 
ets next year would be menaced by the re-elec- 
tion of the Republican Low. As Mr. W. H. Rus- 
sell, speaking for that large number of Independ- 
ent Democrats who returned to Tammany, de- 
clared: “We are opposing Mr. Low, not because 
we do not believe that he has given the people of 
the city an administration which is fully entitled 
to their indorsement from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, uprightness, and economy, but because as 
Democrats we are anxious to bring to an end the 
power of Roosevelt and Odell, and see ahead a 
first-class opportunity of accomplishing that de- 
sired result. It is our firm conviction that Mr. 
Roosevelt can not carry this State in 1904 unless 
a Republican mayor is elected in New York city 
this year.” 

The third influence which made for the Tam- 
many victory was its nomination of Grout and 
Fornes to succeed themselves. Both had appa- 
rently proved themselves capable and _ trust- 
worthy, and there was such confidence in their 
integrity that many voters who would not have 
supported ordinary Tammany candidates were 
won by this fine stroke of policy in taking over 
Grout and Fornes. 

But a corrupt tree does not bring forth good 
fruit. For a time Tammany will undoubtedly 
conduct itself more decently than it did two years 
ago, but if the people relapse into their usual 
apathy, it will rapidly drift back to its former 
practices. This time it had the united support 
of the Barkeepers Association, and the practically 
unanimous opposition of the press and pulpit. It 


was over in the Tenderloin district, among the 
brothels and barrooms, that its victory caused 
most rejoicing. Its leader, the recognized head 
of the organization, grew up a saloon keeper. 
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Lewis Nixon, the only reputable chief it has had 
for twenty years, resigned because he said he 
could not keep his self-respect and stay at its 
head. And while Tammany professes to be 
Democratic, it at heart cares little for Democrat- 
ic principles, or for Democratic success outside 
of New York City. More than once it has sacri- 
ficed the Democratic Presidential ticket in the in- 
terests of its own graft and jobbery. Out of such 
a Nazareth little good can come. 
* * * 
The Elections Elsewhere. 


Maryland was the only really doubtful State, 
we believe, and here too the Democrats won. The 
Legislature, it appears, will be overwhelmingly 
Démocratie, but the Democratic candidate for 
Governor recerved a smaller majority than four 
years ago. It is thought likely that Maryland 
will now adopt the North Carolina Constitutional 
Amendment. The result here has not increased 
Senator Gorman’s prestige as a Presidential can- 
didate, for the victory is not so brilliant as many 
of the party leaders hoped for. 

In Ohio Mark Hanna swept everything before 
him. For Governor his man Herrick overwhelm- 
ingly defeated Tom L. Johnson, the Democratic 
candidate. So complete is the victory that it has 
given a new impetus to the Hanna boom for the 
Presidency, though Hanna protests that he will 
not oppose Roosevelt. Hanna now stands so high 
in the esteeem of the Republican leaders, how- 
ever; that any serious blunder on the part of the 
President would probably throw the nomination 
to the Ohio man. 

The Republicans carried Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
and Massachusetts with the usual ease; while 
Mississippi and Virginia registered the regula- 
tion Democratie majorities. In Rhode Island 
and Kentucky Democratic Governors were elect- 
ed by small majorities. 





We are very glad to have Harry Farmer with 
us again this week, and thousands of our readers 
will be gratified at the appearance of another 
one of his practical, instructive Talks. We re- 


gret to report, however, that he is still seriously 4 


ill and suffers greatly. 





The meeting of County School Superintendents 
to be held in Raleigh Wednesday and Thursday 
of this week promises to be largely attended and 
will undoubtedly accomplish much good. We are 
glad to know that this convention of the leaders 
of public education is to be held regularly each 
year hereafter. 





Speaking of Tammany, there is no need of go- 
ing to New York City to get an example of bad 
municipal government. The action of the Ra- 
leigh Board of Aldermen Friday night in riding 
rough-shod over the will of the people as express- 
ed in the recent dispensary election, indicates a 
deplorable state of affairs right here at home. 





The reader will observe that we completed last 
week our series of the World’s Best Poems—one 
hundred and fifty in all. 
made with great care, and the words of apprecia; 
tion which have come to us from many of our 
readers have been very gratifying. This week we 
begin publishing a series of North 
poems, selected with equal care, and which we 
hope will be received with equal favor. 


These selections were 


Carolina 





Entomologist Franklin Sherman, Jr., of our 
State Department of Agriculture, has just issued 
a small bulletin on the cotton boll-worm, which in 
some sections of the State has been mistaken 
for the Mexican boll weevil. The boll 
however, is itself very destructive, and farmers 
whose crops are infested by this pest should apply 
at once for a copy of this bulletin, It is for free 
distribution. 


worm, 





Since our “Current Events” matter was put in 
type, Dr. John S. Bassett has declared, in a pub- 
lished interview, that his article was not intended, 


‘in any measure, to encourage social equality, and 


that he would be “the last man to try to bridge the 
social gulf between the races.” We are glad to 
know this, as it removes the most serious objec- 
tion to the Professor’s article; but he cannot fail 
to see that his words were susceptible of the con- 
struction that has been placed on them. Since 
the matter has been brought before the public, 
however, we have thought it best to let our edito- 
rial commenting on Dr. Bassett’s alleged views 
stand just as it was written. 





We are surprised to see that a Census Bulletin 
issued Saturday shows that up to October 18th 
only 3,839,627 bales of cotton had been ginned. 
At that date last year 5,925,874 bales had been 
ginned—2,000,000 more than this. 








Three Timely Christian Duties. 


There is the duty of Christian tolerance. That 
is the duty of hearing the opinion of another 
without anger or ill-feeling but rather with the 
same consideration that you would have accorded 
your own opinions. Intolerance destroyed the 
prophets and crucified Christ. One wonders if 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, or Jesus 
could survive nowadays, when our prideful twen- 
tieth century civilization, we people in the fore- 
most files of time, demand to be tickled, demand 
to be agreed with; refuse to pay preachers who 
tell us our duty; discontinue newspapers that do 
not agree with us; and become angry with our 
neighbors if they do not vote our ticket. 

Intolerance is a great sin. Even if the opinion 
is wrong, to be intolerant of it is to cultivate a 
spirit that makes truth impossible. How can you 
get truth into an intolerant man’s mind? Is it 
not clear that you are not all-wise? Is it not clear 
that you cannot teach a man anything if you 
must agree with him? If your paper or preacher 
agrees with you entirely, they are merely repeat- 
ing your opinions. 

There is also the duty of Christian liberty. We 
are each invested with the capacity to think and 
the right to speak. The man who is afraid turns 
his back upon his Master and upon truth. We 
shall reach the final good by hearing the opinions 
of all. The man who holds back his opinion is a 
coward or a selfish mammon-worshipper. Of 
course this duty carries with it the duty of think- 
ing intelligently. God never meant liberty for a 
man who will not use his mind earr:stly. The 
freedom to speak requires that the speaker also 
think. One meets men every day who are afraid 
to speak; they will lose trade; they will be abused; 
they will let some little tyrant run over them and 
their fellows rather than receive abuse or lose a 
little trade. They are neither men nor Chris- 
tians. 

There is also the duty of Christian charity. 
When a man makes a blunder, do not endeavor to 
ruin him. Call it a blunder and give him credit 
for good intentions. Do not howl people down; 
lift them up. 
as you and for being as liable to error as you. 
When a man ad- 
vances an erroneous opinion, why not say, “Well, 
I will tell him the facts.” 


Give them eredit for being as good 
Christ loved the weak brother. 


he was misinformed. 
Christian charity is not giving alms; it is giving 
consideration; it is putting yourself in another’s 
place; it is true sympathy. And, dear reader, 
after all that has been said about it—and with 
our chureh-bells ringing around the 
Christian Charity, Christian Liberty and Chris- 


world— 


tian Tolerance are about as rare as they were 
when for want of them the founder of Christian- 
ity was slaughtered like a felon.—Biblical Re- 


corder. 





To read without reflecting is like eating without 
digesting.—Burke. 





A Plea for Simplicity. 


I pray you, O excellent wife, not to cumber 
yourself and me to get a rich dinner for this man 
or woman, who has alighted at our gate, or a bed- 
chamber made ready at too great a cost. These 
things, if they are curious in, they can get for 
a dollar at any village. But let this stranger, if 
he will, in your accent and behaviour read your 
heart and earnestness, your thought and will, 
which he cannot buy at any price at any village 
or city, and which he may well travel fifty miles, 
and dine sparely and sleep hard in order to be- 
hold. Certainly let the board be spread and let 
the bed be dressed for the traveler, but let not the 
emphasis of hospitality be in these things. Honor 
to the house where they are simple to the verge 
of hardship, so that there the intellect is awake 
and reads the laws of the universe.—Emerson. 





Consistency the Coward. 


One Ohio statesman challenged another to joint 
debate. The second retorted: “First I want to 
hear a joint debate between the year of 1903 and 
the year of 1893.” This bit of wit was received 
with loud guffaws of delight, and the followers 
and partisans of the statesman thus reminded of 
his inconsistency were abashed and,silenced. Ap- 
parently the charge that a man has changed his 
mind will never lose its power to handicap him. 

Yet the fact that a man does not change his 
mind is proof positive either that he has no mind 
to change or that he is playing the hypocrite be- 
fore the world and is a traitor to his better self. 

The only kind of courage worth praising is the 
kind that fearlessly expresses to-day what seems 
to be true, without regard to what seemed to be 
true yesterday. Principles are changeless, but 
the application of principles must change inces- 
santly. 

As Machiavelli long ago pointed out, some of 
the greatest failures in history have been those 
of successful men who did not realize that the 
policy that wins in one set of circumstances is 
fatal in another set. One of the very great qual- 
ities is adaptability—the adaptability of iron that 
can be moulded to any shape, yet always remains 
iron.—Saturday Evening Post. 





The Farmer’s Advantages. 


What a blessing is the R. F. D. service! For 
something like fifty years it was the habit of the 
editor’s father to drive on Saturday evening to 
Clinton for his mail—six miles of sandy road, 
twelve there and back—the distance around:' thé 
earth through deep sand, in fifty years, for mail! 
Now, this 1s bei, hurriedly writtcn,*on the'same. 
farm, to be ready for the R. F. D. man when:he 
comes along on his daily rounds. Moreover, a 
telephone line is being erected just yonder. Oh, 
the difference, between the isolation of our boy- 
hood and the rural privileges of to-day—here in 
Sampson and throughout the State. The farmer’s 
day is here in more respects than one.—KEditorial 
Cor. Lumberton Argus. 





Present Joys Slip By. 

What a vast proportion of our lives is spent in 
anxious and useless forebodings concerning the 
future—either our own or those of our dear ones! 
Present joys, present blessings slip by and we 
miss half their flavor, and all for want of faith 
in Him who provides for the tiniest insect in the 
sunbeam. Oh, when shall we learn the sweet trust 
in God that our little children tell us every day 
by their confiding faith in us? We, who are so 
mutable, so faulty, so irritable, so unjust; and 
he, who is so watchful, so pitiful, so loving, so 
forgiving? Why canont we, slipping our hand 
into his each day, walk trustingly over that day’s 
appointed path, thorny or flowery, crooked or 
straight, knowing that will bring us 
sleep, peace. and home ?—Phillips Brooks. 


evening 
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On Woman Suffrage. 

Rey. Lyman Abbott opens the Sep- 
tember Atlantic able 
suggestive article on “Why Women 
Do Not Wish the Suffrage,” at- 
he 


with an and 
an 


titude which claims results not 
from any inferiority of woman to 
man, but from her essential differ- 
ence, bodily and mentally. 
:: “This much, 


seems clear to me, and I hope it is 


His con- 
clusions are: then, 
clear to the reader also: First, that 
the family is the basis of society, 
from which it grows. Second, that 
the basis of the family, and there- 
fore of society, is the difference be- 
tween the sexes—a difference which 
is inherent, temperamental, fune- 
tional. Third, that the military 
function in all its forms and phases, 
belongs to man; that he has no right 
to thrust it upon woman or to ask 
her to share it with him; that it is 
his duty, and his exclusively, to do 
that battling with the elements which 
wrests livelihood from a reluctant or 
resisting nature, and which is there- 
fore the prerequisite to all produc- 
tive industry; and that battling with 
the enemies of society which compels 
them to respect its rights, and which 
is therefore the primary condition of 
government. The question, 
Shall woman vote? is really, in the 
last analysis, the question, Ought 
woman to assume the responsibility 
for protecting person and property 
which has in the past been assumed 
by man as his duty alone? It is be- 
cause women see, what some so-called 
reformers have not seen, that the 
first and fundamental function of 
government is the protection of per- 
son and property, and because wo- 
men do not think that they ought to 
assume this duty any more than they 
ought to assume that police and mil- 
itia service which involved in 
every act of legislation that they 
do not wish to have the ballot thrust 
upon them.” 


is 





“The Criminal Classes,” by D. R. 
Miller, D. D., is the title of a new 
book upon a matter of growing im- 
portanve. Ti ‘vontains °n introuue- 
tion by Hon. Charles Foster, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. This book consists 
of 250 pages, in large, clear type, 
first-class book paper, substantially 
bound in cloth, with back and side 
titles. Price $1.00 net. The book 
is intended to be interesting, in- 
structive, and helpful to profession- 
al men, statesmen, philanthropists, 
students of sociology and criminol- 
ogy, keepers of prisons, reformers, 
and all others interested in the race, 
and inclined to lifting up the fallen. 
The author of “The Criminal Class- 
es 5 been 
Chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary, 
at Columbus, Ohio, 
tendent of ‘the Industrial 
Home, at Delaware, Ohio, (which is 
the State Reformatory for  delin- 
quent girls), and has, therefore, had 
special opportunities to practically 


Causes and Cures,” has 


and Superin- 
Girl’s 


inform himself on the subjects pre- 
sented in his book. Published by the 
United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Telephone and Farmers 

Have you ever thought how many 
hours out of every week ean be saved 
for yourself, your family and your 
teams by the assistance of the tele- 
Have ealeulated 
that 


case of sickness or business emergen- 


phone 2 you ever 


the minutes ean be gained in 
cies? Have you ever thought of the 
dollars that you might gain were you 
only in close touch with markets? 
Can you eonceive the pleasure to be 
derived from having in your home 
means of immediate communication 
with relations, neighbors or friends, 
though situated miles away? 

The telephone will pay for itself by 
getting better market prices. 

It will save several dollars every 
month by avoiding needless trips to 
town. 

It will deliver and tele- 
grams and important messages im- 


receive 


mediately and without extra expense. 
It will keep informed 
weather predictions. 
It will 


when machines break down. 


you on 


order repairs instantly 


It will do the visiting and make so- 


cial calls without the trouble’ of 
“dressing up” and making a dusty, 


freezing ride. 
It will get a doctor on a moment’s 


sultry or 


notice, and maybe save a loved one’s 
life. 

It will get election returns as soon 
as they are in. 

It will keep away insolent tramps 
and prowling burglars. 

It will keep the boys on the farm, 
and also the daughters. 

It will make home hapvier, bright- 
er and better and more delightful in 
a thousand different ways. 

Progressive farmers throughout 
the country are installing telephones 
in their homes, and in the near fu- 
ture every agriculturist will have a 
direct means of communication with 
the outside world.—Charlottesville 
Chronicle. 





Nothing is sweeter than love; 


nothing more courageous; nothing 
higher; nothing wider; nothing full- 
er nor better in heaven and earth; 
hecause love is born of God and ean- 
not rest but in God, above all created 
things.—Thomas a Kempis. . 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


vegetable and Farm Seeds 


write for Wood’s New 


Fall Catalogue. 

the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
Gage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write on it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 













It tells all about 




















*“*NEW RIVAL ” 

Loaded Black Powder Shells — 
shoot stronger and reload better | 
than any other black powder 
shells on the market, because 
they are loaded more carefully 
and made more scientifically. 
Try them. They are 


THE MUNTER’S FAVORITE 



















TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


oo are two essentials 10 a complete outfit of every well-regulated 

farmer’s hom-: One is tle be t farm and family paper he can get, 
especia'ly if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requisements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of ovr farmers, and . . . . . - 


The Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine 


is ost reasonable in price and hes no superior in range and quality of 
work, It is finely ornamented «and well finished in every particular. It has 








all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. Ail 


the wearing parts are made of tlie finest case-hardened stell'and are guaran- 
teed against any defects for twenty years It is finished in a beautiful 
golden oak, finely carved and turnei, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4 coo of these macliines aie in use in North Carolina, giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Agerts sell this grade from $45.00 to $60 00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us to ship one of thes: machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
us before November 1, 1903, 50 nt w one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 
the cash. 

There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us at once for samp!es and blanks, and other informa 
tion they may think they need. Acdress, 
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RALEIGH, N. C, 





























TERRACE AND iRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a Bostrom ImM- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL with Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 
properly terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
Culture Ditches. Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Anvlesand Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no betier instrument made » rite for de- 
s riptive cireular and Tres ‘se on terraciug, ete., Free. 





to improve the quality, 
of Page Fence, and we believe we succeed 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


| 
seen tie eee I 
| 
| 





Bostrom-Brady ‘fg. Co.. 36 W. Ala, St., 4:!anta, Ga. 
Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
men and indorsed by business men. 


BIG Feurteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board ef Directors. Our diploma meaus 
something. Euter anytime. Positious secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
£ Practical... 
§ Business... 


+ 
13 PAGE 3 


practicability and utility 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnD DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 
ary examinations made. 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘How to obtain Patenta,” 
etc., sent free, 
receive special not 


INV 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 


> 
1] G SIGGERS 918 F Sr., N. W.,8, 
p Run She yg WASHINGTON, D.C.$ 


(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 
» Nashville, Tenn. U Atianta, Ga. 


Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 





For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 


5-6 666666 


FREE prelimin- 
Atty’s fee not due until patent 





Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
ce, without charge, in the ¢ 


ENTIVE ACE: 





with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleanel 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular. E,. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Ps 
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BOOKER WASHINGTON’S DOCTRINE 
The Advice He Gave the Negroes in His 
Recent Raleigh Speech. 

We make no apology for giving 
herewith an abstract of Booker 
Washington’s address at the Negro 
State Fair, Raleigh, October 30th. 
With the negro question occupying 
the large place that it does in public 
thought and public discussion, there 
are few people who are not interest- 
ed in the views and utterances of 
the greatest leader of the negro race. 
Principal Washington said: 

“The question which is constantly 
being asked is,Of what benefit is edu- 
eation and what should it be made to 
I believe that 
tion should be made, first of all, to 


accomplish ? eduea- 
assist an individual in making the 
most of the things that are right 
about him, in his own home, in his 
own town, neighborhood and State. 
Edueation should enable one to do 
the thing that the community in 
which he lives wants at the 
Further than that, ed- 
ucation should enable one to make his 


done 
present time. 


own living and to make the living of 
It should not 
only be made to minister to the bod- 


someone else as well. 


ily wants, but to the wants of the 
mind and the spiritual and higher 
nature of the individual. 

* & & 

“In considering any system of ed- 
ueation for a race, or for a nation, 
I believe it is proper that one should 
first find out what the 
that the majority of the people are 
most likely to make their living at, 


industry is 


and then education should be bent 
in the direction as far as possible of 
enabling the people to get most out 
of the industry on which they are 
Thus here in the 


South, and especially is it true of 


most dependent. 


the negro race, the majority of us 
live by agriculture in some form, and 
I hope that we shall stick to this in- 
dustry for a number of years. Since 
it is true that the most of us live by 
agriculture, I believe that the edu- 
cation given in the college, in the 
high school, and in the publie school, 
and especially in the country school, 
should to a very large degree teach 
the child or the youth to become a 
intelligent should 
teach him to love the soil, to love 


more farmer; 
trees and birds and animals. 

“We cannot, however, expect the 
youth to remain in the country dis- 
tricts upon the soil unless we make 
life there more attractive and invit- 
ing. If a young man feels that life 
on the farm means the following of 
a blind mule month by month, he will 
soon grow sick of it and will find his 
If, on the 
other hand, the youth is taught to 
and “skill the 


life, he will soon grow to love it, and 


way to the town or city. 


put brains into farm 
will be as satisfied there as he is in 
the city. 

“T believe that a very large number 
of our young people should receive 
the edueation which will make them 
return to the agricultural districts 
after they have been educated, rath- 
er than to yield to the temptation to 


go to a city and try to earn their 





living by their wits instead of by 
honest, hard work. I do-not mean 
that all negroes should become farm- 
need teachers and 
doctors and lawyers and ministers, 
but just in proportion as we have 
intelligent, skilled farmers, just in 
the same proportion will there be a 


ers, because we 


foundation for the professional class 
to stand upon. 
* * & 

“In the South, at the present time, 
in a large degree, we are permitted 
to work without hindrance at most 
of the skilled trades, such as. ear- 
pentry, brick-masonry, painting, tin- 
smithing, shoe-making and what not. 
If we are wise, we will teach our 
children to become so skilled in these 
fundamental industries that we can 
hold on to them from year to year. 
country, 

States, 


sections of the 
especially in the Northern 
the negro barber has been replaced 
by a European barber. In some 
larger cities of the North the ne- 
gro cook is being replaced by the 
French cook. In other sections, the 
negro nurse is being replaced by the 
white nurse. The native Southern 
white man prefers to give employ- 
ment to a black man when he can do 
it in a given ease, but we must not 
expect to be employed in the future 
simply because we have been em- 
ployed in the past in these direc- 
tions unless we can perform the ser- 
vice as well or better than anyone 
else. In a word, it seems to me that 


In some 


the whole future of our race hinges. 


largely upon tHe question as to 
whether or not we can make our- 


selves of such indispensable service 
in the community where we live that 
the community will feel like they 
cannot dispense with our services. 

* * ¥ 


“Tf we succeed in making ourselves 
indispensable, we will find that this 
fact alone will settle a large num- 
ber of vexing and perplexing ques- 
tions. In a very large degree, I be- 
lieve that education more and more 
should be used as a tool to lift up 
domestie life. Heretofore the most 
ignorant person in the community 
in many has been the cook. 
The average family has food pre- 
pared and served three times a day. 


eases 


Still it is surprising to know how 
little brains, how little foresight is 
put into the matter of preparing and 
We are willing to send 
our children to school and to have 
them spend years in learning to an- 


serving food. 


alyze the most complex sentences in 
grammar, or to locate cities and riv- 
ers in foreign countries, but precious 
little time has been given heretofore 
to the analysis of bread or to the lo- 
cation on the table of the vegetables 
forks. Education 
should concern itself in these mat- 


and knives and 


ters, 
* & * 


“Our children should be taught 
that all forms of labor are dignified 
and honorable and that all forms of 
idleness are a disgrace. One of the 
that ministers and 


teachers should give especial atten- 


problems our 
tion to is the large number of idle 
men and youths that hang about the 


street corners of our large cities. 





Unless we bring about an influence 
that shall put these people to work 
with the hand or with the head, they 
will get us as a race into trouble and 
disgrace us. 

“Education should teach the youth 
to save money; should teach him to 
sacrifice to-day in order that he may 
possess to-morrow; should teach him 
that he can never have the respect 
and confidence of the community in 
which he lives unless he has a bank 
account, or owns a piece of land, or 
in some way is tied in a business di- 
rection to the community in which 
he lives. As fast as possible 
should become the owners of homes 
and become tax-payers. No man de- 
serves to vote unless at the same time 
he helps to support the government 
under which he lives by the prompt 
payment of taxes. 

“Education should make us see 
the importance of drawing the line 
between the vicious and the virtuous; 
between the good and the bad. I 
fear very much that in some parts of 
the country there is a tendency for 
us to make’no difference between the 
criminal and the person who lives a 
righteous life. At any cost, we should 
see to it that our leaders, and especi- 


ally the ministers and teachers, are 
men of the very highest moral char- 
acter. We should permit no one to 
come into our families who is not an 
individual of the highest moral char- 
acter. 

“Edueation should help us to get 
to the point where we will condemn 
crime, whether it is committed by 
black or white people. 

* & & 


we 


“Few policies will prove more in- 
jurious to the prosperity of either 
race than the agitation of the ques- 
tion of depriving the negro of the 
benefit of the school fund. Destroy 
the schools in the country districts 
and the negro will vacate your farm 
lands and come to the cities, where 
he is sure of finding a school in ses- 
sion eight or nine months in the year. 
There is no surer way of reducing 
the value of agricultural lands in the 
South than by taking away negro 
schools. On the other hand, there is 
no surer way of enhancing the value 
of these lands than by having a first- 
class school at every cross-road cen- 
tre. Encourage the negro to feel 
at all times that in his education, 
his life and property, he is to have 
the lasting friendship and protection 
of the white man, and there is no 
class of people on earth who will re- 
pay such kindness with a higher de- 
gree of loyalty, or with harder or 
more patient work. The great pro- 
blem with many of the civilized coun- 
tries to-day is to find sufficient and 
acceptable labor. ‘The South has at 
its very door that which others are 
seeking, and will always have it, if it 
is Wise in its treatment of this class 
1f its people. 

“In eonclusion, as I have said, 
whites and blacks are to reside to- 
gether in this country permanently, 
and we should lose no opportunity 
to cultivate in every manly way the 
greatest harmony between the races. 
Whoever, North or South, black or 
white, stirs up strife needlessly by 
word or deed, is an enemy to both 
races and to his country. While 
making our appeals for help and 
sympathy, we should not forget that, 
in the last analysis, the most effective 


appeal will consist in laying our 
cases before the community and 


State in which we reside; nor that 
usefulness at our own homes will con- 
stitute our most potent and lasting 
protection.” 





NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 








An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. J. 


DoveER, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902. 


I had both kidney and liver trouble for over 
three years. I tried the best physicians in 
Washington. D C., Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and regret to say that I received 
very little benefi: until I commenced taking 
the great kidney, liver ard bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root After taking the 
first bottle I noticed quite a change, which 
satisfied me that at last I had found the right 
medicine. I continued on until I had taken 
foi r bottles; by this time I noticed such a 
marked improvement in my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I wascured But, to 
be positive beyond a question or doubt, I was 
in ( hicago during July, 1902, and went to the 
Columbus Med.cal Laboratory, No 108 State 
St., and bad them make a thorough and 
complete microscopical examination, which 
showed my kidn-ys and liver to be perfectly 
well and healthy. I bave their written report 
in my possession, signed by the doctors of the 
ab ve Medical Laboratory, which is recog- 
nized as one of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


ULL = Dover, N. J. 

The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great. kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospitals 
and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
-ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention” 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Toe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, iu a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.60 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 
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The Development of Character. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Character is what we need most in 
this country. First, be sure that you 
are right and then go ahead. The 
clerk needs a strong sense of justice 
to deal honestly alike with his em- 
and with the patrons of the 
store. The employer needs the same 
character to deal squarely with his 
help and with all others. 

The politician. be he candidate for 
office, a ward-heeler, or the editor of 
a newspaper, should first think: “Is 
this thing I contemplate doing, right 
and just to all men concerned? If 
so, I will do it though the heavens 
fall.” The mother should teach the 
children at her knee that to be just. 
humane and tolerant is the greatest 
and best thing on earth. Our school 
teachers of both day and Sunday 
Schools should teach that justice, 
truthfulness, and a regard~for the 
feelings of others are the greatest 
things on earth. Mothers and teach- 
ers should teach further, that it is 
a disgrace to be idle, but an honor to 
work, and by labor we can make our- 
selves independent 
going citizens. 

If we would all do to others as we 
would they should do unto us, under 
similar circumstances, what a grand 
country we would have! Then we 
could sure enough point with pride 
to America. We have the energy and 
push and I think as much character 
as any nation; but oh, for more of 
the love of truth and exact justice 
among us! I agree with the man 
who said, “It is not wealth that 
counts in the making of the world, 
but character. And character is best 
formed amid those surroundings 
where every waking hour is filled with 
struggle, where no flag of truce is 
ever sent, and only darkness stays the 
conflict. Give me the hut that is 
small enough, the love that is great 
enough, and I will raise from them 
the best there is in human charac- 
ter.” 

We men should be particular when 
picking out our wives, to see that we 
get broad-minded, well-read, moral 
women to be the mothers of our chil- 
dren. A child, as a rule, cannot be 
better than its mother.’ We should 
be very careful to get the right kind 
of teachers in our schools; also‘ be 
careful who our children work for. 
It is of more consequence to us that 
they get the right training than that 
they get big salaries. 

And last, but not least, that we 
read and furnish our children good 
literature to read. If every person 
in our State would read The Progres- 
sive Farmer for the next twelve 
months, most of them would have a 
broader vision of true character, and 
be much benefited in general knowl- 


of 


ployer 


and_ thorough- 


edgs farming and other good 
“First to ourselves be true, 
sannot then be false to any 


D. L. GORE. 
NO 


things. 

and we 

man.” 
New Hanover Co., 





She Called Them.—“Bridget, did 
you call the boys?” “Indade an’ Oi 
called thim iverything Oi eud think 
of, but they wouldn’t git up.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 





Will Cotton Go to 12 1-2 Cents? 
why, with the 
shortness of the cotton crop and the 


“I see no reason 


demand for cotton by the mills, cot- 
ton should not go to 12% cents by or 
before the spring. 

“We are 600,000 bales 
time last year, counting receipts and 
all cotton in 


short of this 
sight. English spin- 
ners who have been idle for months 
Mills 
in this country are very short on cot- 
ton. They have been waiting to buy, 
expecting big November receipts to 
In- 
stead of the price going down on big 
it begins to look like a 
scramble for cotton. 

“Better prices are warranted by 
present conditions. Last year the 
farmers got no benefit from the rise 
in the price because they disposed of 
their crop before the price was put 
up, after the shortness of the world’s 
supply became known. 
farmers ought to get the benefit. 
They should not break the market by 
rushing their cotton to the buyers. 
They should sell it as the spinners 
need it. Farmers can get advances 
on cotton from the banks and hold 
it. There is cotton held in Raleigh 
now by farmers who did not take the 
9% cents offer a few weeks ago. 
They can now sell at an advance or 
hold for further advances. The 
farmers are now in better condition 
than ever to hold their cotton. They 
have made their supplies. 

“For the first time in its history. 
the South is now spinning more cot 
ton than all the balance of the United 
States. In the next decade, we will 
be spinning fifty per cent more 
cotton than now. The manufacture 
of cotton is steadily coming South.” 

Thus spoke Captain J. J. Thomas, 


president of the Commercial and 
Farmers Bank, in Raleigh, yesterday. 
There is no man in Raleigh whose 
opinions about cotton are entitled to 
more consideration than those of 
Captain Thomas. He has been in the 
cotton business all his life, and in 
Raleigh and Baltimore has made a 
great success. If any man in North 
Carolina may be ealled a cotton ex- 
pert, that man is Captain Thomas.— 
News and Observer. 


have now resumed operations. 


press down the price of cotton. 


receipts, 
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Horse Owners Sisouii Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


cman wh 
Prepared 


exclusive< 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 






ment Stud 
Cee cecum 


SUPERSEDES ALL C CAUTERY Or FIRING 
Imbosstile to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
fall Jiniments for mild or severe action, moves 
sll Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUNIAN REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaiuable, 
WE GUARANTE that ore tablespoonfnl of 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
‘rodnce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
ay liniment or spuvin cure mixture ever made 
Every bottle of Caustic. Salsa; nN se Yai 8 wv arran 
per bo 





Ato ive satisfaction. Price $4.S¢ 

y dru zists. or ea ahercca wala, thf 
rections for ite @sa, Sead for des seriptive circus 
oye ete. BA dress 


{LAWRENC!. WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Chio 
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This year the 





MacBETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MaAcsBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
THE DRAUGHON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE CO. 


Draughon’s Practical Business 
College Co., with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., will open school 
NUMBER NINE in Columbia, S. C., 
Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
company with a capital stock of 
$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for securing positions, hav- 
ing business men associated with it 





“all over the South. Fourteen bank- 


ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practieal Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, S. C., af- 
ter Oetober 25th. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY. 

Commencing Oct. 15, 19038, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway will 
place on sale round-trip winter tour- 
ist tickets to all winter resorts in 
the South and Southwest. 

Tickets will be sold up to April 30, 
1904, with final return limit May 31, 
1904. 

For further information apply to 
local agent or address 

Zz. &. SMITE, =. 2. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Cottage Hill Farm for Sale, 


This valuable farm of over 500 acres, on 
Beach River, Sampson Covnty, N. C., is now 
for sale at a bargain. Large dwe!ling. geod 
mill site, fruit trees, grape vines of several 
sorts, good fishing, quail, squirrel and wild 
turkey shooting and fox bunting. About 250 
acres cleared. Good pastu e grounds for 
sheep, cattle, hog~ and goats. 

No hea thier Joca ity in the South. If not 
sold by Jan ary Ist, will be for rent or leare 
toa responsible party who can furnish wis 
own team and farming implements. 


Address, N. B. COBB, 
R. F. D., Garland, N, C. 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
‘Ss. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Donghton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State (‘hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—John Graham, Warreuton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Franklin County 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raieigh, Wake County. 

lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance Coutty. 

Agsistani Lecturer or Steward—J. CO. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 
EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G:aham, W arren- 
tos; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J,M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T, P, Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, Hil/sboro. 
PROGRAM COMMiTTEE. 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr, F. L, Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOQv.IETY. 
P:esident—J. A. Lorg, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRI‘ ULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 

Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 

Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veterirasian—Tait Butier, Raleigh. 

Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 

Eutomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 


a Chemist—G. 8S. Fraps, Raleigh. 
Poultryman—J. S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 
Aprsistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 

ton, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F.+:ulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 

. Keck, Moses Cone 

District ‘Vice-Presidents—W  L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. &. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, “ayneaville; P H Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Prerident W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 
Vice-President—W. E. Spriuger, Wilming- 
to 


n. 

Secreta’y and Business Agent—H. T. Bau- 
man. Wilmipgton 

Treasurer—S. H S‘ renee, | Porettovitie. 

Atterney- E.S Martin, Wilmin 

Executi.e Committre—W. L. al, * chair- 
man; J A Westbrook W. E. Springer J.A. 
Westb ook and W. E. Thigpen. 





FaRMER®S’ STATE CONVENTIO®. 


President—R, W Scott, Meiville, N.C. 
Recnetary— Cc, W. Burkett, West R.leigh, 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15. 


David’s Trust in God. 


(Psalm 23.) 
Golden Text: The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. (Psalm 


93: 1;) 

The beautiful Shepherd Psalm, as 
the twenty-third Psalm is  appro- 
priately called, has been accredited 
to David as its author from earliest 
times. It reflects his experience as 
a shepherd, and embodies a picture 
of his religious character, which is 
supremely helpful and attractive. 
Though this Psalm mirrors David’s 
shepherd life, we cannot say that it 
was composed during his shepherd 
days, for it expresses what must have 
been his feelings at many different 
periods in life. 


Probably the best method which we |- 


ean follow in dealing with this 
Psalm is to study it verse by verse, 
trying to gather from each successive 
verse the spiritual lesson that lies 
enfolded therein. 


THE DIVINE SHEPHERD 


The first clause of the Psalm is 
our Golden Text, and it is the key- 
note of the whole Psalm. David re- 
joices in the thought of the Lord as 
his shepherd, and we must remember 
that the meaning of the term shep- 
herd conveyed much more to his mind 
than it does to any of us, who have 
never seen the wonderful fidelity 
shown by an Eastern shepherd to his 
flock—a fidelity which is only paral- 
leled in our own land in the case df 
the Western sheepherders, who some- 
time perish with their flocks in the 
vain endeavor to protect them from 
the fury of the fierce blizzards which 
sweep down upon the open prairies. 

HEAVENLY LEADERSHIP. 


Very beautiful is the picture pre- 
sented to us in the second verse of 
the Psalm. Our divine shepherd leads 
us into green pastures and beside 
still waters; he guides us with un- 
failing certainty into the situation 
wherein our souls shall be blest and 
all needs supplied. 

THE PATHS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

David recognized that the ways of 
God are righteousness. Sadly did he 
fail at times. in his own life, to fol- 
low in the paths where the divine 
shepherd would fain have led him. 
Yet none knew better than he that 
the path appointed for the Lord’s 
sheep is the path of righteousness. 

THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE 

SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Though David lived before the 
blessed assurance of immortal life 
was brought to man through Jesus 
Christ, his trust in Jehoyah, even 
in the presence of death, is sublime, 
and in the words of the fourth verse 
of the Psalm, he has uttered words 
of precious comfort for all them that 
mourn. 

DAILY FOOD FOR DAILY NEEDS 


With Jehovah as host, man is as- 
sured of plenteous provision for his 
necessities. Nay there is 
abundance and to spare, for those 
who wait upon the table of the Lord 
find that their cup runs over. 


more, 





THE PROMISE OF THO FUTURE. 


The Psalm concludes with an ex- 
pression of complete confidence for 
all the future. Goodness and mercy 
are to follow through all the days to 
come, and an eternal dwelling-place 


is to be found in the house of the 
Lord. 


JESUS OUR SHEPHERD 


The application of our lesson 
should point us to Jesus the good 
shepherd, who has given his life for 
the sheep. He calls himself the good 
shepherd, they that love him are his 
sheep, and one of the most striking 


passages in the book of Revelation’ 


tells us that “the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall be their 
shepherd, and shall guide them unto 





GUAR 
7 TEED. 
BYA 


Grachoond 


$5,00 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


TE 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 


if 


Only seven pigs are o*ered for November. 
But they carry the blood of Loyal Berks and 
Dorsett Lad. frrice = 00 

.H. WILL IAMS, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


LD (INCORPORATED ) Colle 


Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUSINESS.— When you think’ng of going 
o school write for College 


Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
FREE Courses Offered. 











gg aa te gat of life.” (See | pauzren, N. ©. 
DISASTROUS WRECKS. 
Carelessness is responsible for 


many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. .But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases can be cured, and 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of 
Dorchester, Mass., is one of many 
whose life was saved by Dr. King’s 
New Discovery. This great_remedy 
is guaranteed for all Throat and 
Lung diseases by all druggists. 
Price 50c, and $1.00. Trial~bottles 
free. 


Quan RAW FURS wanted 


London January Sales. O cma, Muskrat, Mink, 
Skene Raccoon and others, est cash prices paid. 
Write A. E. Burkhardt, Main igh 2nd, Cincinnati, O. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$4.65 Raleigh to High Point, N. 
C., and return, account Western 
North Carolina Conference M. E. 
Church, South. Tickets on sale Nov. 
9, 10, 11. Final limit Nov. 20, 1903. 

$4.30 Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Wilmington 
Poultry Show. Tickets on sale Dee. 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, for trains ar- 
tiving Wilmington before noon the 
17th. Final limit Dec. 20th. 

$7.35 Raleigh to Greenville, N. C., 
and return, account North Carolina 
Conference A. M. E. Zion Church. 
Tickets on sale Nov. 23, 25, 25. Fi- 
nal limit Dee. 1, 1903. 

$5.45 Raleigh to Maxton, N. C., 
and return, account Central North 
Carolina Conference of <A. M. E. 
Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 17, 18, 
19. Final limit Nov. 28, 1903. 

$2.50 Raleigh to Goldsboro, N. C., 
and return, account Conference M. 
EK. Chureh, South. Tickets on sale 


Nov. 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27. Final 
limit Dee. 7, 1903. 
$4.70 Raleigh to South Boston, 


Va., and return, account annual ses- 


sion Virginia Conference M. E. 
Church, South, (colored). Tickets 
on sale Noy. 10 and 11. Final limit 


Nov. 19, 1908. 

$1.50 Raleigh to Durham, N. C., 
and return, account meeting Bap- 
tist Educational and Missionary 
Convention of North Carolina. Tick- 
ets on sale Nov. 8, 9, and 10. Final 
limit Nov. 17, 1903. 

$5.05 Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return, account annual 
Conference Methodist Protestant 
Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 16, 17, 
18. Final limit Nov. 25, 1903. 

$25.75 Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return account American 
Economie and Historical Associa- 
tion. Tickets on sale Dec. 25, 26, 
and 27. Final limit Jan. 5, 1903. 

For further particulars call on any 
agent of the Southern Railway or 
address 

T. E. GREEN, ©. T. A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Jour: al and Special Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


J H. KING, Pres , Rateigh, N. C. 





PIT CAMES. 


| 
War Horses and Black Devils. 
BANK DEPOSIT. 


The game:tof all Pit Games. No faster or 
mor- vici»us figbters jive. Gameness and 
cutting qualities unexcelied. Choice lot of 
yo ng stock for sale. Eg -s in sea-on. 
FLOYD H. UZZS&LUL, 


Goldsboro, N. C. 





B]OS6S.06SH 66S 85685688 


STAR PEA 
Pe ti. ee 
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; Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
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is guaranteed to huil and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by baud aad fifteen to twenty five 
bushels per hour by power. No. 2 
machine power only thirty-fi.e to 
fifty bushels per “a ives od Pt ice 
and circular. 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanoog«, Tenn. 


OBQBIODSHDO390393BOD 


S]OSO6SOD66G 6865068 








bf 
— & — 


Send in Your Orders at Once for.. 





FRUIT 


TREES 


~ PEA HULLERS 








Cutaway and Disk Harrows 








WIRE FENCING 
WAGONS, ETC. 








Onion Sets. 


Yellow Danvers, per bu., 32 lbs-------- $1.25 
Siiver Skin, per bu., 32 Ibs----------- 1.65 
White Multipliers, per bu., 4o Ibs------ 2.50 
Yellow Potato, small, per bu., 40 lbs---- 2.75 


(Crates, extra, 10c.; Bushel Hampers, 1§c ; Barrel, 25c.) 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 





I can save you money on nearly ev- 


erything you wish 


for prices on the articies. 


General Price List. 


to purchase. Ask 
I have no 





T. B. PARKER. S. B. A... 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A BIT OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 





One Day in the Famous Camp of Boro 
covis, the Roman Commander. 

A few hundred yards away from 
where I sit is the famous camp of 
Borocovis, under shelter of the gray 
rampart which runs up to it on either 
side, and the nodding fir-trees. You 
ean still see the pretorian’s house 
and the ruined gateway, while the 
slope below is all in terraces, where 


the soldiers tried to grow their 
southern vegetables on the cold 


northern bogs; and in the dip is a 
earefully leveled place where they 
had gladiatorial shows or chariot 
races. Like all the other troops in 
the long line of neighboring camps, 
they got the main part of their sup- 
plies overseas from Gaul or Belgium, 
and if you try hard enough, how 
easy it is to imagine, there where the 
military road between ditch and wall 
comes out of the shadow of oak and 
hawthorn, the high-sided cattle-wa- 


gons with a new season’s_ supplies 
toiling in from the east. A great 
event for all those hungry exiles, 


thirsting for the pleasant things of 
the south, and, above all, for news 
of home! The sentinel pacing along 
the wall in that never-ending tramp 
of theirs spread the news, and all 
the garrison turns out to see them. 
They wind along the main road, then 
turn off to the camp itself across the 
amphitheater and up the hillside un- 
til they are at the gate itself and 
speedily enveloped in a crowd of 
eager welcomers. Among all the mot- 
ley stuff they bring, there is some- 
thing for everybody. There are let- 
ters for the pretorian from Rome it- 


self—always a matter of interest 
when you never know for’ certain 


whether the next communication will 
announce your election as emperor 
or order you to get your head—cut 
off! There is a pay-chest for the 
soldiers—not so heavy as it ought to 
be; a hundred rolls of crimson cloth 
from Tyre for buying the good-will 
of a Pictish chieftain; a few great 
earthen jars of Cyprus wine, the last 
survivors of many broken on the 
journey; two tubs of cocles and lim- 
pets from Tynemouth, delicacies 
which always brought great joy to 
the Roman officers, who love shell- 
fish above all things; new armor for 
the mercenaries; bales of 
cloth from Arles, and stacks of weap- 
ons from Iberian forges; oil for the 
lamps in the long winter nights; 
corn and honey, nails, tools, horse- 
harness, plows, seeds for sowing— 
everything, in fact, that these mili- 
tary Robinson Crusoes could desire; 


more 


but no letters for the common sol- 
diers, no few 


travel-stained warriors who tramped 


newspapers! Those 
in behind the convoy are the garri- 
son’s postmen and newspapers. in 
one; they are fresh from the Im- 
perial City, and, in an age when 
gossip was a virtue, it is to them 
that all go for news; it is they who 
for the next fortnight will have to 


sit by twenty camp-fires and pour out 
for straining ears all the facts and 
fancies of the great world of Rome. 


There is high fun that night by 
the red blazes when all the 
have been replenished, and all the 
troopers paid, and the next day, per- 
haps,—if that letter did indeed bring 
the pretorian good news,—there are 
games in honor of the event: chariot 


stores 


races, mimic combats, and wrestling, 
with games for “the common people.” 
And the next day after that the offi- 
cers get up a wild-boar hunt down 
by where Carlisle now stands, and 
have good sport, as the altars they 
erected to fallen monarchs of the 
forest tell us they often had. 

What fun they had to make up for 
all those dull days gone before! How 
they sampled the good things just 
come from Tiber, and ate the roasted 
boar and venison their spears had 
brought down that day in the for- 
ests! As I sit on the hillside oppo- 
site, though it all happened nearly 
two thousand years ago, I can im- 
agine the shine of the lights at dusk 
in the little casements all along the 
walls of the old camp; and_ the 
strange shadowy groups about the 
camp-fires of the soldiers, and the 
darker outline of the sentinel, whose 
golden armor catches a twinkle now 
and then from the flames as he walks 
solemnly to and fro against the 
black northern sky beyond. It is all 
so real that I faney I ean almost 
hear their laughing and shouting and 
the yapping of the dogs quarreling 
over fragments of the feast—and 
then! The sentinel halts suddenly 
in his pacing! 

Little do the revelers know what 
is coming; but the man on the wall 
stares hard out into the barbarian 
forest for a minute or two, and then, 
snatching down a bugle from where 
it hangs on its nail by his watch- 
towers, blows a long wailing blast; 
and at that sound all the merriment 
dies suddenly out of the Roman camp 
till not a chirrup is heard where all 
was noise before. Again the soldier 
stares hard into the night to make 
sure, and then sounds the alarm 
again with redoubled energy; and as 
the blast dies away a wild roar of 
excitement rises from the imperial 
troopers. 

The barbarians are coming! 





Answers to Literary Conundrums. 


The answers to the last week’s lit- 
erary conundrums are as follows: 
1— Hood. 2— Hawthorne. 3— 
Harte. 4—Lowell. 5—Longfellow. 
6—Hale. 7T—Haggard. 8—Swift. 9 
—Ward. 10—Reade. 11—Shakes- 
peare. 12—Bacon. 183—Howe. 14— 
Roe. 15—Barnes. 16—White. 17— 
Bunyan. 18—Cable. 19—Field. 20 
—Mark Twain. 21—Cross. 22— 
Westcott. 23—Dumas. 24—Pope. 





NOT A SICK DAY SINCE. 

“IT was taken severely sick with 
kidney trouble. I tried all sorts of 
midicines, none of which relieved 
me. One day I saw an ad. of your 
Electric Bitters and determined to 
try that. After taking a few doses 
I felt relieved, and soon thereafter 
was entirely cured, and have not 
seen a sick day since. Neighbors 
of mine have been cured of Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Liver and Kid- 
ney troubles and General Debility.” 
This is what B. F. Bass, of Fre- 
mont, N. C., writes. Only 50c, at 





Our Boys Should Learn— 
To laugh; to run; to to 
carve; to be neat; to make a fire; to 
be punctual; to do an errand; to cut 


swim; 


kindlings; to sing, if they can; to 
help their mothers; to hang up their 
hats; to respect their teachers; to 
hold their heads to 
their own buttons; to wipe 
boots on the mat; to speak pleasant- 
put 
garment in its proper place; to re- 
move their hats upon 
house; to attend strictly to their own 
business; to be as kind and helpful 
to their sisters as to other boys’ sis- 
ters—November Woman’s 
Companion. 


erect; sew on 


their 
ly to older persons; to every 


entering a 


Home 





When two friends part they should 
lock up one another’s secrets and in- 
terchange their keys.—Feltham. 





















Give nature three helps, and 
nearly every case of con- 
sumption will recover. Fresh 
air, most important of all. 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


Nourishing food comes next. 
Then, a medicine to control 
the cough and heal the lungs. 
Ask any good doctor. 


*T first used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 53 years 
ago. I have seen terrible cases of lung dis- 
eases cured by it. I am never without it.” 

ALBERT G. HAMILTON, Marietta, Ohio. 


25c., 50c., £1.00. J.C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 






for 


Consumption 


Health demands daily action of the 
bowels. Aid nature with Ayer’s Pills. 








’ 5 G id A $5000, 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘ssc: 
300 pages, cloth bound, iJustrating all fur animals. 

All abont trapping, Trappers’ Secreta, ali kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We bny Raw Furs, Hides. Price List free 
ANDERSCH RRGS_, Pepe 6 Sinveanolis, Minna, 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The gospel of good cheer brightens 
every page of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Although the paper is nearly 
seventy-seven years of age, it does 
not look back on the past as a better 
period than the present. 

The Companion believes that the 
time most full of promise is the time 
we are living in, and every weekly 
issue reflects this spirit of looking 


forward and not back. ~ 
To more than half a_ million 
American families it carries every 


week its message of cheer. Its stories 
picture the true characteristics of 
the young men and women of Ameri- 
“a. Its articles bring nearly three 
million readers in touch with the 
best thought of the most famous of 
living men and women. 

Annual Announcement Number 
fully deseribing the principal fea- 
tures of The Companion’s new vol- 
ume for 1904 will be sent to any ad- 
dress free. 

The new subscriber for 1904 will 
reeive all the issues of The Compan- 
ion for the remaining weeks of 1903 
from the time of subseription,, also 
The Companion Calendar for 1904, 
lithographed in twelve colors and 
gold. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





all druggists. 





144 Berkley St., Boston, Mass. 





Stands for 
Cartridges. 
for uniform shooting and satis- 
factory results. 


Union Metallic 
It also stands 


Ask your dealer for U.M.C. 
ARROW ard NITRO CLUB 
Smokeless Shot Shells, 
The Union Metallic 
: Cartridge 

Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


<e 











NE CENT APIECE 


is not much fora hay press, butin the 






. five years that the 






—— 


RED RIPPER 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask for it. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Ceorgia. 

















SEABOARD 


Ais Line Raiway 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 


ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 
No. 38. 


11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. f, SMITH. T. P..A. 

©. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
full address will be given to all who are in- 
terested, when only the initials appear in 


int. 
Prvach correspondent should enclose stamp 


for reply. 


—— 





Sunshine Recipes. 


T’ve decided’ not to worry any more, 

Aw’ I’m livin’ jest as easy as before; 
What’s the use to flume an’ flurry ¢ 
What’s the use to allers worry ¢ 

T’ve decided not to worry any more. 


Jest go long an’ allers mind your 
own affairs, 
Look for laughter an’ for joy, an not 
for tears; 
Keep a grubbin’ an’ a-hoein’; 
That'll stop the weeds a-growin’; 
Jest determine not to worry any 
more. 


What’s the use to lie awake an’ rack 
your brain, 
Jest because the crops are thirstin’ 
for a rain? 
It'll come ef its a-comin’, 
An’ its boun’ to come ‘a-hummin’, 
In the same ol’ way—don’t worry any 
more. 


When you come to eross a hill that’s 
hard to climb, 
Take it easy; rock along an’ take 
your time; 
Try to keep the welkin’ ringin’ 
With your shoutin’ an’ your singin’ 
Aw’ you'll clean fergit to worry any 
more. 


This is good, sound sunshine doe- 
trine. After all, the 
very brief and we ean get good or 


to-days are 
evil from them as we choose. 

Of 
curring every day that we might wor- 
ry about, but don’t 
change matters one bit. If we can 
change things and make them bet- 
ter, why lets do it, quick, but if they 
are things we ean’t change what’s 
the use of fretting? Don’t let’s. 


course, there are things oe- 


out worrying 


If Mr. Trouble comes our way,— 
Let him pass, 
Don’t you bother Mister Trouble 
Comin’ down de road; 
Trouble mighty cunnin’ 
En’ he’ll make you tote his load, 
Le’m go his way— 
Don’t you tell him time er day; 
Look out for Mister Trouble, 
W’en he comin’ down de road! 


We can shut our eyes to the disa- 
grceable sights, we ean close our ears 
to discordant jangles, and we can 
fill and hearts with the 
pleasant, joyful things of life till 
Mr. Trouble will tind no plate at our 


our minds 


table, nor chair by the hearth for 
him. 

* * & 
“When trouble comes, don’t let de- 


Spair 
Add to the burden you must bear, 
But keep up heart and smiling say, 
‘The darkest cloud must pass away.’ 
“Don’t sit and brood o’er thing's 
gone wrong, 
But sing a helpful little song, 
Or whistle something light and gay, 
And whistle half your care away. 


“Then don’t forget, when things go 
wrong 

To try the magie in a sone: 

For cheerful heart and smiling face 

Bring sunshine the  shadiest 


” 


to 
place. 


The world is so brimming full of 





great things that to spend precious 


moments over trivial matters is to 


be rashly extravagant with priceless 
time. And after all, much of our 


troubles and worries that loom up 
so big and depressing to-day, don’t 


big 


when they come to go into the yes- 


seem nearly so or important 


terdays. 


For ev’ry one: no matter who— 
Or what their lot—or high or low; 
All hearts have clouds—but heaven’s 


blue 
Wraps robes of bright around each 
woe; 


And this is truest of the true: 


That joy is stronger here than grief, 

Fills more of life, far more of 
years, 

And makes the reign of sorrow brief ; 

Gives more of smiles, far less of 
tears. 

Joy is lite’s tree,—grief but its leaf. 


WANTS AND WILLS 


Part of the duties of the Sunshine 
State President is to record all the 
“wants and the wills.” Any one who 


has anything to “pass on,” please 
write a letter or a ecard and tell what 
It will then be placed on the 


list, and 


it is. 
“will” 
“want” that just fits the “will” we 
will “pass it on” for you or send you 


when there is a 


the address of the one having the 
“want,” and you ean investigate for 
If you 
have both a “will” and a “want” why 


yourself if you so desire. 


send them both in, and may be some 
will be able to _ fill 
“want,” as well as your “will” will 


one else your 


fit theirs. For belongings are mixed 
up in this world something like the 
following: 

FOR EXCHANGE. 


Dorothy Green has a_ bird to ex- 
change— 
It’s a bulltish, a pert little pet 
And a camera known as the “Elf” 
is the thing 
That she seems to be anxious to 


get. 





Benjamin Baldwin Fitzsmith has an 
“it.” 
That is not a bit out of repair; 
But, alas! he looks eold when you 
mention a bird, 
For he’s yearning for stamps that 
are rare. 
Millicent Brown wants a_bullfineh 
and cage, 
She is wild to possess such a prize, 
But what Millie can offer Miss Green 
for her pet 
Is a doll with mechanieal eyes. 


a lot 


Algernon Jones has of rare 
stamps, 
But to eameras “Pooh!” he ex- 


claims, 
If he ean’t have an air-gun, a foot- 
ball or bat, 
Ile is open to new “parlor games.” 
* * * 
Nora do come in and help your 
State President straighten out this 
old State from Cherokee to 
We begin 


Curri- 


tuck for Sunshine. at 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 


It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for oold age, 
but just the contrary in the case of 
Dr. King’s New Life Pills. They 
cut off maladies no matter how se- 
vere and irrespective of old age. 


Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Consti- 
pation all yield to this perfect Pill. 
25e, at all druggists. 


Cherokee, for Cherokee has two 
large, wide-awake, Sunshine Circles, 
and Currituck is as yet unorganized 
You are a Sunshiner, or want to be. 


Come in and help. 


“Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sung a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought “Tis sweet to 
live;’ 
Somebody said, ‘I’m glad to give;’ 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that somebody you?” 
* * * 

Among Sunshiners enrolled this 
week is Miss Sallie Marsh, of Marsh- 
ville, whom we most heartily wel- 
come to our growing ranks for 
“cheer.” And, oh yes! there’s some- 
thing else we want to share with you 
this week, and that is a bright letter 
from Minnesota’s State organizer, 
and the Miss 8S. J. C. she refers to is 
our Miss C. who is a Progressive 
Farmer reader and Sunshiner. Here’s 
the letter: 

“Dear Mrs. Ransier:—Minnesota, 
the North Star State, sends hearty 
greetings to you as President of 
North Carolina. May your own 
State support you heartily in your 
efforts to cause the sun to shine in 
dark and desolate places. I fancy 
there will always be a warm spot in 
my heart for your State, for my first 
and I might almost add my dearest 
pen-friend lives in C. 8., North Car- 
olina. You know, I think, Miss C., 
and so you know why I love her. If 
you know her personally, well, I must 
say I envy you! Her name was sent 
to me when I first joined, and I smile 
now when I think of how it bothered 
me to write my first letter to her. 
Needless to say, since then her let- 
ters have been a source of great 
pleasure to me, and I always wel- 
come one with a North Carolina 
postmark. Trusting you will be 
most happy in your new office and 
with loving Sunshine greetings, I am, 

“LILLIAN M. ELLIS, 
“St. Paul, Minn.” 





A RUNAWAY BICYCLE, 
Terminated with an ugly eut on 


the leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin 
Grove, Ill. It developed a stubborn 


ulcer unyielding to doctors and 
remedies for four years. Then 
Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured. It’s 


just as good for Burns, Selds, Skin 





Eruptions and Piles. 25e, at all 
druggists. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 


RATES. 


$4.65—Raleigh to High Point, N. 
C., and return on account of Western 
North Carolina Annual Conference 
M. E. Church; South. Tickets on 
sale November 9, 10 and 11, final lim- 
it November 20, 1903. 

$5.05—Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and return on account of An- 
nual Conference Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. Tickets on sale No- 
vember 16, 17 and 18, final limit No- 
vember 25, 1903. 

$25.75—Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Ameri- 
ean Economic Association and 
American Historical Association. 
Tickets on sale December 25, 26 and 
27, final limit January 5, 1904. 

On account of the Meeting State 
Association of County Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction, the 
Southern Railway will sell reduced 
rate round trip tickets to Raleigh, 
N. C. Tickets on sale November 9, 
10 and 11, final limit November 14, 
Fr 1903. 

For further particulars, call on 
any agent of Southern Railway. 

T. E. GREEN, B. T. A., 





Raleigh, N. C. 





Healthy 
Children 4 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
ages d littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

Positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


‘Seaman 



























$ j os For 
: 200 Egg 
* INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. es 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Exprese,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
aud local stations 5:30 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, aleo at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C.,, and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University tion 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washin and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winston-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
HKastern North Carolina’points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfoi:k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
cutgeing stapmners. 

3.25 P. Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orleans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. ; 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


T. &. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House B f 
RALBIGH, N. C. 
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f OGRESSIVE 
ARMER. 


Pablished Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 
OFFICE: - 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Bingle subscription, 1 year........ -$1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, $ months.. 








SUBS RIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the ne wae discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. 08,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
oe ey changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








A WORD IN SEASON. 


A Song of Autumn. 


Ho! for the bending sheaves, 
Ho! for the crimson leaves 
Flaming in splendor! 
Season of ripened gold, 
Plenty in crib and fold, = 
Skies with depth untold, 
Liquid and tender. 


Tar, like the smile of God, 
See how the golden rod 
Ripples and tosses! 
Yonder, a crimson vine 
Trails from a bearded pine, 
Thin as a thread of wine 
Staining the mosses. 


Bright ’neath the morning blue 

Sparkles the frosted dew, 
Gem-like and starry. 

Hark, how the partridge cock 

Pipes to his scattered flock, 

Mindful how swift the hawk 
Darts on his quarry! 


Autumn is here again— 

Banners on hill and plain 
Blazing and flying, 

Hail to the amber morn, 

Hail to the heaped-up corn, 

Hail to the hunter’s horn, 
Swelling and dying! 

—From “The Heart of Life,” 
James Buckham. 


by 





OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN. 


Do you turn your horses out for 
the winter? If so, we want to call 
your attention to a very important 
matter. Horses which have been 
used steadily at work, either on the 
farm or road, have quite likely had 
some strains whereby lameness or 
enlargements have been caused. Or 
perhaps new life is needed to be in- 
fused into their legs. Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam applied as per di- 
rections, just as you are turning the 
horse out, will be of great benefit; 
and this is the time when it can be 


WILL PANAMA DECLARE INDE- 
PENDENCE ? 
What the Review of Reviews Said Just 
Before the Revolution. 


For some time there have been 
rumors of a widespread desire on the 
part of the Isthmian people to cut 
loose and form a government of their 
own, largely upon the model of the 
Cuban republic, but having even 
closer relations than Cuba enjoys 
with the people and Government of 
the United States. Inasmuch as the 
permanent control of Panama by the 
politicians at the remote Colombian 
capital has now become wholly im- 
practicable, it may be assumed that 
the movement for Panama independ- 
ence affords the best solution of the 
situation. Such a step, promptly 
entered upon, might bring about the 
much-to-be desired stability of equili- 
brium at the isthmus that would alike 
benefit North America and South 
America, Europe and Asia. It would 
also, of course, greatly benefit Co- 
lombia since the prompt construction 
of the canal would do more than 
anything else to develop the trade 
and resources of the ‘northern part 
of South America, and to bring about 
conditions that would make for en- 
lightenment and political progress. 
It would be quite too much to ex- 
pect that if the merchants, planters, 
and business men of the Panama 
strip should declare their independ- 
ence, adopt a suitable constitution, 
and appeal to the United States for 
friendship and protection, they would 
be treated with disdain. Our gov- 
ernment will no longer follow the 
plan of sending warships and land- 
ing marines on the isthmus with the 
object, while keeping the Panama 
Railroad open, of holding the situa- 
tion for the benefit of the Colombian 
Government.—From “The Progress 
of the World,” in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for No- 
vember. 





If I do what I may in earnest, I 
need not mourn if I work no great 
work on the earth. To help the 
growth of a thought that struggles 
toward the light; to brush with gen- 
tle hand the earth-stain from the 
white of one snow-drop—such be my 
ambition!—George MacDonald, 








-» ARE YOU A.... 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? 








is far ahead of all others. 


and official Fee Bill. 


Price by mail, $2.50. 
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EDWARDS &B 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








If so, you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND PORMS, the 
fifth edition of which is just from the press. 
$2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
istrate can have. This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 
It really puts all former editions out of date. Every 
Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. 
your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 
We mean what we tay when we tell you that you cannot af- 
ford to be without The North Carolina [Manual of Law and Forms. ....... 
Address, 


The price of the book, by mail, is 


It tells you what to do and how to doin 


ROUGHTON 




























KI-SOP is the greatest labor-saver for 
washing clothes the world has ever produced. 

K1-8op wiil wash the dirtiestand dingiest 
fabric as clean as when it come from the 
loom, without any rubb‘ng whatever, and 
wiil not injure hands or fabric like washing 
the old way. 

Ki-Sop will save more time, will do more 
work with less injury to the ciothes than 
any washing powder, lye, potash, or wash- 
ing compound that has ever been sold, 

Ki-Sop is tuaranteed perfectly harm- 
Jess to hands or fabrics, will not fade colors 
and is a foe to nothing but dirt. 

K1-S»p is for sale by first-class grocers 
every where. 

Write to 


Cc. W. KINC, 


The Manufacturer, at Swansboro, Va., for 
free samples and booklet without delay. 








RALEIGH, 








Agriculture and Dairying 
A. & M. COLLEGE, 


- NORTH CAROLINA. 








Stock Judging 
Feeding Farm Hnimals 
Butter Making 
Handling Milk 
Principles of Breeding 
Diseases of Animals 
Soils 5 
Fertilizers 

Farm Chemistry 

Farm @Zrops 

Plant Life 





Milk and Butter Production 


These courses are intended to 
help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, who cannot take a full 
course in agriculture. 

THESE ARE PRACTICAL, 
EVERY DAY SUBJECTS that 
every farmer has to deal with. 
The A. & M. College offers an op- 
portunity for a careful study of 
these important phases of farm 


life. 


Education pays on the farm 
as it does elsewhere in life. Agri- 


cultural education is for young 
farmers and old farmers; so are 
the winter courses. Shall we en- 
roll you? 

















Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
SHOES 











Ten Weeks in Length —— January 4th to March 10th, 1904. 


Total cost : Books, room-rent, light heat and registration— 


THIRTY DOLLARS. 


Plan to come yourself and to bring a friend with you. 


Information 


gladly furnished by Professor of Agriculture, 


CHAS. WM. BURKETT, WEST RALEIGH,NC. 
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WINTER COURSES 
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Red Shoes 
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: 


used very successfully. One great 





advantage in using this remedy is 
that after it is applied it needs no 
care or attention, but does its work 
well and at a time when the horse is 
having a rest. Of course it can be 
used with equal success while horses 
are in the stable, but many people 
in turning their horses out would use 
Caustic Balsam if they were remind- 
ed of it, and this article is given as 
a reminder. 





An honorable man with limited 
ideas often sees through the raseality 
of the most cunning jobber.—Goethe. 








Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. . 


Mle i 








When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. - 





Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 


HE following letter is 
the best recommen- 
dation ever givena Farm 
Level: 
“Mr. W. C. HOLMES :— 
Having examined your 
Improved Level thorovghly, I take pleas- 
ure in saying itis a very etcellent Level; 
very simple, easy to work, and will do 
excellent work in terraving, di’ching, 
etc. I think itis the best 1 ever saw at a 
cost of $5.00, which I understand is the 
price. t. J REDDING, 
Director Exper’m’t Sta., Griffin Ga.” 
a@- Send for circular and low price. 
Ww. C. HOLMES, 


12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 








iivery ho i d 
WANTED—inre hie “nee [naga Reg 


| plies next spring (when I will be too busy to 
| attend to you properly), to order now, when 
| I bave plenty of time. 


I handle the moat 


ractical and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the production of fine comb honey. Priee 
complete, $3 00. Eight per cent. off if order 
is flied at once with cas 
WALTER L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 














FOR STRENGTH 
You are through with 
wagon worry forever whea 
you buy one of our 


HANDY WAGONS. 


1% 

CARI 

ZI They carry 4000 Ibs. and do 
it easily, and don’t cost @ 

fortune either. Write forthe free catalogue. Ittellsall 

about this wagon and the famous Electric Whee 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 
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